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“TO BUILD A SECURE FUTURE 
FOR THE ENTIRE INDUSTRY” 
















Anticipating victory on the war fronts, P. E. |. is prepared which will aid in producing better quality Porcelain Enamel 

for the battle of substitute materials. Through its Market at lower costs. 

Development Program, a long range publicity and adver- A permanent engineering and consulting service is main- 

tising campaign has been provided which forcefully brings tained for the purpose of further developing new appli- 

to the attention of design engineers, architects, manu- cations, new market opportunities and practical technical 

facturers and retailers, the many virtues of Modern Porcelain guidance for the Porcelain Enameling Industry. 

Enamel. If your interests lie in the field of Porcelain Enameling, 
The Process Development Committee of P. E. |. is constantly we will be glad to show you how your business will benefit 

investigating and reporting new labor saving equipment, by joining with other progressive firms who comprise the 

improved shop methods and newly developed materials Porcelain Enamel Institute. 


Yue PORCELAIN ENAMEL INSTITUTE, INC. 
Le 1010 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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S Liste. in cost. 
“I can personally check your state- 
ment regarding the appearance of a 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL’S FIFTH COLUMN — It may 
require an assumption of editorial license to draw a com- 
parison between the fifth column as we know it in war- 
time and the group we will discuss on this page, but it may 
serve to call attention to an undesirable situation. The 
group we would point to is that small minority of indi- 
viduals within the industry who, either through ignorance 
of the facts or desire for a topic of conversation, do 
irreparable damage to porcelain enamel through their 
comments. 


The “dead duck” boy 

One member of the group is the individual associated 
with the industry who has already sounded its death knell. 
Says he, “Porcelain enamel has a fine historic back- 
ground, but it reached its peak of usefulness long ago. 
With improvements in bright metals, and with the won- 
derful progress in plastics and other new materials, I see 
no possibility for porcelain enamel to compete after the 
war. As far as I can see the enameling industry is a dead 


duck.” 


The "it chips” bogey man 

We may find this man at almost any point along the 
line — from raw material production to the manufacture 
of finished enameled products. If he is interested in 
materials he may say, “We can’t get any place in this 
industry until we make a ‘chip-proof’ porcelain enamel.” 

If he is a product manufacturer using porcelain enamel 
he may say, “If I could find something else to use that 
wouldn’t chip I'd certainly toss out porcelain enamel.” 


The “inference” approach 

Then there is the “clever” copy man for competitive 
materials and finishes who would just “love” to get some 
of the very desirable business that comes to our industry 
from product manufacturers that have long since learned 
that porcelain enamel has no satisfactory substitute. 
This is what we read, “Use — blank blank — for your 
product, it doesn’t chip.” 


What are the facts? 

To the dead duck boy we say — Get your head out of 
the sand and see what is actually taking place in the 
industry! Never in the history of high production por- 
celain enameling has there been the expansion in enamel 
plant facilities that is taking place, and will take place 
to a greater degree when materials and equipment are 
more readily available. Literally dozens of continuous 
furnaces are on order, and will be installed along with 
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Comment on November Editorial 
“LETS TALK REFRIGERATORS” 


“We are 100% in agreement with 
your editorial. Based on our research 
among store buyers and merchandise 
men, there should be no difficulty in 
their selling porcelain enamel finished 
refrigerators at a reasonable difference 


refrigerator having a synthetic finish 
after 7 to 9 years of use. We have at 
home an ____ _____ refrigerator with a 
synthetic finish. The finish is prac- 
tically gone from the edge of the door 
where it receives frequent wiping off 
due to finger marks, etc. 

“IT hope you will be able to continue 
your attack on this problem and that 
some manufacturer will see the oppor- 
tunity and bring out a complete line of 
porcelain enamel exterior refrigerators 
at a proper price.” 

(Signed) Ernest C. Morse 
Lockhart International, Inc. 


New York, New York 











all kinds of the latest in modern enameling equipment. 
The people who will be installing them have kept up to 
date on enameling developments — they know that there 
will not only be more enameling but also better enameling 
done after the war than at any time in the history of the 
industry. 


To the critical appliance manufacturer we say — Don’t 
be a Rip Van Winkle! The enamels of twenty years ago 
have been dead for many years, and the developments of 
the last five years alone place porcelain enamel on a 
plane undreamed of in the days of the “hip pocket” 
enameler. Get up to date on the product — then design 
your plant and your product to make the most of this 
everlasting protective finish. And remember, housewives 
just don’t use crowbars for pancake turners, or sledge 
hammers for fly swatters — and if they did, they would 
do infinitely more harm to any competing material you 
may be considering! Make the most of your possibilities 
and you will continue to offer your product users the 
ultimate in cleanliness, durability and Jasting beauty. 


To the smart copy boys we say — Keep up the infer- 
ences in regard to porcelain enamel chipping, but don’t 
forget that a plate glass window will “chip” too if you 
hit it with a brick — but we haven’t as yet seen a better 
product than glass suggested (for windows) to the home 
builder or the sky-scraper architect. There are a lot of 
more serious faults in competitive materials that could 
be alluded to in advertising copy, but we believe Mr. and 
Mrs. Homeowner have discovered a great many facts 
themselves during this period when new products are not 
available — facts that will be reflected in their after-the- 


war purchases. 


Editor and Publisher 
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Ready to 


Visit any of Inland’s properties and you 
will meet men who live and work with 
steel—they are the metal-wise men of 
Inland. They will be found at mines and 
quarries, using their special training and 
skill in assembling selected raw materials 
—ore, coal, and limestone. 

Only metal-wise men operate the 
Inland blast furnaces, open hearth fur- 
naces, and rolling mills—and staff the 


metallurgical and inspection depart- 








Help You 


ments. All are steelmakers of highest 
qualifications, and many of them rank 
high among America’s foremost authori- 
ties in the production and use of steel. 

Quite frequently you will meet metal- 
wise men of Inland helping a manufac- 
turer solve problems of steel selection, 
part design, and enameling methods. An 
Inland specialist, wise in the ways of 
making and enameling steel, is always 


ready to help you. 


he 


Bars + Floor Plates + Piling + Plates + Rail + Reinforcing Bars + Sheets + Strip + Structurals + Tin Plate » Track Accessories 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Cincinnati + Detroit + Kansas City 


° Milwavkee + NewYork «+ St.lowis + St. Paul 
















th Having spent sixteen 

months in the United 

States for the purpose of 

studying the equipment 
= and processing technique 
used in the production of enamel- 
ware, | have been asked by the editor 
of finish to record the reactions and 
observations of one associated in this 
type of business in a_ neighboring 
South American country. | will try 
to jot down a few of my observations 
from the great amount of construc- 
tive information and material that | 
7% have gathered during my visit to the 


States. 





Project sponsored jointly by 
goverment and industry 


It might be well first to mention 
the arrangement by which it has been 
possible for me to get practical ex- 
perience based on American methods. 

My visit was the result of having 
received an Inter-American Trade 
Scholarship award in the production 
of Enameled Ware. The Trade Schol- 
arship is sponsored by Mr. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs of the United States 
Government, in cooperation with 
United States industry. The program 
is handled for the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs by the Inter- 
national Training Administration, of 
Washington. D.C., a non-profit insti- 
tution devoted to servicing programs 
designed to assist nationals of other 
countries in obtaining practical, pro- 
fessional. and technical “on-the-job 
training” and experience in Ameri- 
can commercial and industrial enter- 
prises of your country. 

Since 1941, over 150 such awards 
have been made among the twenty 
other republics of this hemisphere in 
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A Chilean’s impressions 


practically every branch of industry. 
In addition to myself, from my coun- 
try, Chile, have come nine other men 
in the following fields: radio com- 
munications; electric power plant 
operation; agriculture, specializing 
in dairy products; agriculture, spe- 
cializing in seeds; industrial chemis- 
try; iron and steel foundry practice; 
manufacture of iron and steel; forest 
utilization; and machinery construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance. 

The recommendation of men for 
awards is made through a Trainee 
Selection Committee in each country. 
The chairman of the committee is 
usually an outstanding United States 
business man, resident of the country. 
In Chile, this post is held by Mr. Hor- 
ace A. Graham, First Executive Vice- 
President of the Chile Nitrate Corpo- 
ration. Dr. Guillermo del Pedregal, 
Chairman of the Chilean National 
Commission of the Inter-American 
Development Commission and Dr. 
Francisco Mardones are the other 
two members. 

| felt very fortunate in being se- 
lected as a representative to gain 
practical experience in the produc- 
tion of enameled ware as carried on 
in the States. I felt quite certain there 
was much that we in Chile could 
learn that would be of advantage 
to the enamelware industry in our 


country. 


Enameling in Chile 


At present, the country has the 
following sheet iron enameling com- 
panies, which establishments are lo- 
cated in Santiago: Enlozados S.A.; 
Obuljen, Mardones y Pacheco Ltda 
and F. Daroch y Cia. Ltda. Mention 
should be made, also, of the Sociedad 
Manufacturera de Metales “Mademn- 
sa” which, since the year 1941, has 
been manufacturing enameled gas 


By Cnrgue Wurth * FABRICA DE ENLOZADOS S. A., SANTIAGO, CHILE 


stoves and other small industries de- 
voted to the enameling of signs and 
small items. I represent Enlozados 
S.A., and our company produces ap- 
proximately 120,000 kilograms—120 
tons—-per month, which I believe rep- 
resents about 60% of the Chilean pro- 
duction. Possibly it should be ex- 
plained that we figure our produc- 
tion and costs on the basis of kilo- 
grams instead of per square foot of 
enameled ware. 

Our company has been in business 
for twenty-four years. The principal 
products we manufacture and enamel 
are holloware, sinks and lavatories. 
To date these have all been manu- 
factured of enameling steel. How- 
ever, we are about to include cast 
iron enameling of sinks and bath 


tubs in our production. We are also 





runtengete 
The author reviews the news of enam- 
eling activity in the United States. 


in position to do jobbing work on 
stoves and refrigerators manufac- 
tured by other companies. 

I notice it is common to refer to 
ihe size of a plant by the number of 
furnaces. In our plant we operate 
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Photographs taken in the plant of Fabrica de Enlozados S.A. show 
views of equipment used to fabricate a variety of parts for enameling. 
This company is a leading fabricating and enameling company in Chile. 


four 4’ x 10’ box-type muffle fur- 
naces, fuel oil fired. 


As | will point out later, our meth- 
ods and processes, while somewhat 
similar to those in the United States, 
could not be classed as comparable 
from a production standpoint. As to 
quality, | would say that our stand- 
ards of inspection are at least equal. 
As a result of high inspection stand- 
ards, plus our less efficient methods, 
total rejects are considerably higher 
than those I have observed in Amer- 
ican plants. 


Introduction to the United States 


Upon my arrival in the States | 
spent four months of intensive study 
in Washington. My first problem was 
to learn English, inasmuch as I had 
not previously spoken the language. 
| also spent time in the Library of 
Congress in a search of all avail- 
able literature on porcelain and cast 
iron enameling. 

The Training Administration intro- 
duced me to the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute and the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards as to suitable plants to 
visit, and two were selected in which 
I was to learn by working as much 
as possible about enamelware _pro- 
duction. 

Most of my work was done at the 
Vollrath Company, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, large enamelware-holloware 
manufacturers, and Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation, Rockford, Illinois, man- 
ufacturers of gas ranges. As can be 
seen, these two plants gave me the 
opportunity of studying both the 
“holloware” and “flatware” enamel 
ing processes. 

Visits to frit manufacturers in- 
cluded a few days at both the plants 
of Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleve 
land, Ohio, and Chicago Vitreous 
Enamel Product Company, Cicero. 
Illinois, where I studied the various 
types of enamels recommended for 
specific applications and was given 
information on recommended testing 
procedures. I also visited the FE. W. 
Bliss Co., Brooklyn, New York, man 


ufacturers of enameling equipment 


Holloware training 


I was afforded an excellent oppor 


tunity to receive practical training in 








production of enameled ware at the 
Vollrath Co., where I was assisted 
by Mr. Jean C. Vollrath and Mr. 
Harvey H. Maas. 

I spent six months in the Vollrath 
plant, covering every step in produc- 
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tion of enamelware from the first 
stamping to the final inspection. In 
general, the technique of application 
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by dipping and the firing procedure 
is quite comparable to our Chilean 
methods. 
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coat and two white cover coats, plus 
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any decorating fires. Chilean enamel- 
ware seems to be more highly deco- 
rated than the ware I have seen in 
the States. Application weights are 
controlled in the dipping. 

The outstanding difference is in 
quantity of production. The higher 
rate of production in a plant such as 
Vollrath offers many advantages 
which cannot be utilized in Chile. 

One point that I noticed particu- 
larly was the number of men in the 
organization who have been with 
the company over a long period of. 
years. In our country workmen are 
more inclined to work for a short 
period with one organization, or one 
type of business, and then change to 
another. This has certain disadvan- 
tages in an organization where trained 
men are required to get maximum 
production. What also impressed me 
was the industrial associations which 
make it easier to exchange informa- 
tion and study technical problems. 


Views in a Chilean enameling plant. Top: Typical types of enamelware pro- 
duced. Center: Milling enamel for holloware, sinks, lavatories, and other 

The three months spent at the plant steel products. Below: Section of furnace room showing loading equipment. 
of the Roper Corporation will prove 


Flatware enameling 
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extremely valuable due to the fact 
that the type of enameling they do 
was, for the most part, new to me. 
I wanted to learn all I could about 
the technique of enameling “flatware” 
and about the production and enam- 
eling of cast iron. 

In this plant I started in the found- 
ry as a workman, and experience 
there included the lining of cupolas, 
loading and charging, and pouring 





cast iron of the type produced for 
enameling. I also worked in the Sand 
Control. 

In the enameling plant I started 
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The machine age — blight or blessing? 


the effect of labor saving machinery on total employment—or unemployment 


By Geoffrey JF, Morgan * AUTHOR, EDUCATOR, LECTURER, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


| came to this country 
fifty-six years ago, and 
the greatest change in the 
American way of living 
that | have seen during 
that half-century has been in the 
invention and the development of 
labor-saving machinery. | have seen 
America change over from a hand- 
labor age to a machine-labor age, 
so that literally hundreds of things 
which used to be done slowly by hand 
are now done quickly by machinery. 

This change has been so extreme, 
and it has come so rapidly, that it has 
given rise to considerable alarm 
among the general public. Many peo- 
ple are still firmly convinced that 
the so-called depression which came 
upon us in 1929 was chiefly due to 
the development of the machine age, 
for as the man in the street will 
readily tell you, “Machinery throws 
men out of work.” Moreover. he can 
generally cite you a specific example. 
“You take right in our own office,” 
says he —or mill, or mine, or fac- 
tory as the case may be. “Only last 
week they put in a machine that does 
the work of five men, and one fellow 
can run it all by himself. Well now, 
there’s where the trouble is. You just 
put in enough of these labor saving 
devices, and we'll all be out of a job.” 

Of course the classic example which 
is always cited is that of the ditch- 
digging machine. Two men stand on 
the corner and watch one of these 
monsters gouging a trench down the 
main street. Propelled by oil or gaso- 
line, the wheel grinds inexorably, and 
the revolving shovels dig a longer 
ditch, and a straighter ditch, and a 
deeper and a better ditch than a hun- 
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dred men could dig with picks and 
shovels. 

“There now,” says Smith to Jones, 
“there’s where our trouble is! Just 
look at that machine, will you? Five 
men running it, and yet it is doing 
more work than a hundred men used 
to do back in the good old days. 
If only we could go back to hand 
labor, and get rid of some of this 
darned machinery, we could put men 
back to work and solve this problem 
of unemployment.” 


To which the other man compla- 
cently agrees, and they pass on, feel- 
ing that they have solved the eco- 
nomic problem of the age. Unfortu- 
nately for their peace of mind, how- 
ever, both men are talking nonsense. 
Their theory is so full of fallacies 
that it leaks like a sieve. In the first 
place, the machine age did not begin 
in 1929. If it may be said to have a 
heginning at all in this country, it 
began when McCormick invented the 
harvester. and Howe the sewing ma- 
chine, and Whitney the cotton gin. 
It began with the typewriter, and the 
linotype, and the modern loom, and 
the buzz saw, and the thresher, and 
the steam drill, and the telephone, 
and the automobile, and all these 
inventions were going full blast dur- 
ing the days of the so-called Coolidge 
prosperity. 


Inefficiency does not 
promote prosperity 


In the second place, the argu- 
ment that hand labor would promote 
the general welfare is an argument 
that inefficiency promotes prosperity, 
which everybody knows is not the 
case. If it were so, then the nations 
with the least machinery, and the most 
hand labor, would be the most pros- 


perous. In normal times, that nation 
would probably be China. When a 
ship coals in an European or Ameri- 
can port, the coal pours into the 
bunkers from chutes which operate 
by machinery, whereas in China 
countless coolies, both men and wom- 
en, trudge up the gangplanks bearing 
bulging baskets on their heads. When 
we move freight -in America, trucks 
with trailers bearing ten and twenty 
ton burdens roar down the highways 
fifty miles an hour. When they move 
freight in China, the coolie balances 
a bamboo pole across his shoulder 
and staggers along with loaded bas- 
kets dangling at either end. Such 
working conditions would be bad 
enough even if they were well re- 
warded, but everybody knows that 
the American workman, operating the 
hoist or driving the truck, earns ten 
and twenty times as much money in a 
day as the burden bearers of the 
Orient. 

Let us go back to the ditch-digging 
machine for a moment. It is true that 
the five men operating the machine 
accomplish more than a hundred men 
would do with pick and shovel. But 
if employment is the chief consider- 
ation, why stop with pick and shovel? 
Why not restrict them all to trowels. 
or even tablespoons, and give a thou- 
sand men a job? If inefficiency pro- 
motes prosperity, such methods would 
banish a depression overnight! 

When John H. Patterson was presi- 
dent of the National Cash Register 
Company, he painted this motto all 
across the end of one of the factory 
buildings in Dayton, Ohio: “ Ma- 
chinery makes men dear and_ their 
products cheap.” Never was a truer 
word spoken, and it is a sad pity 


that so few business men have had 
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Orville Wright's first flight 


“It was in December of 1903 that 
two sons of a minister named Wright 
went down to Kittyhawk, North Caro- 
lina, to try out a newfangled inven- 
tion which they called a flying ma- 
chine.” 


Below: The author, photographed 
at the “business end” of a modern, 
high-powered, Douglas-built plane of 
today’s vintage. 





” Geoffrey F. 


z — ~ « 
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Born in London, England, Geoffrey F. 

Morgan was brought to this country at an early age, and received all 
his education in the United States, taking his A.B. at Stanford in Cali- 
fornia and his A.M. at Columbia in New York. 

After a varied experience which included a school principalship, a 
city superintendency, and a faculty position in Ohio University, he spent 
four years in the state legislature of California before entering upon a 
platform career which has carried him into every state in the Union. 

His listing in “Who’s Who” covers a span of twenty-four years. 

The subject covered in this article was suggested, not because it is 
new, but because it is an ever-present subject for debate, and one on 
which the author has some very definite opinions. 
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the vision and understanding to ap- 
preciate Patterson’s point of view. 
Perhaps a few examples will help to 
make it plain. 


In the “mud road” days 


When I was a boy we had mighty 
little concrete paving anywhere. This 
was not because cement had not been 
discovered, and it was not because 
people preferred wading through the 
mud, It was simply because the hand 
processes involved in mixing concrete 
were so expensive that no one could 
afford to have it. Occasionally a few 
square yards were laid, and then the 
procedure was about as follows: 
Down the road came a team and 
wagon hauling about a ton of sand 
and gravel, moving about three miles 
an hour. When he arrived at his 
destination, the driver unloaded the 
sand by the simple process of pulling 
his wagon all to pieces. First he took 
out the head board and the tail 
board, and then he pulled the planks 
out of the bed of the wagon one by 
one, and? when there was no more 
wagon there was no more load. Then 
he put it all together again, and drove 
away, this time about four miles an 
hour, the load being lightened. 

Meanwhile the next group of work- 
men started in. First they spread a 
few sacks of cement on top of the 
pile, and then two men shovelled it 
back and forth while a third sprinkled 
water on it from a hose. This process 
was continued until the sand and 
gravel were fairly well mixed, after 
which the compound was spread in 
place with wheelbarrow and shovel, 
and tamped into place with a heavy 


weight. 
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Consider the present system. The 
sand and gravel comes in loads of ten 
and twenty tons, and it is dumped 
automatically into giant revolving 
hoppers, if indeed it is not mixed 
automatically in transit. The mixture 
is spread by giant machinery, and 
pounded down with enormous rollers. 
The net result is that the cost of 
concrete paving has been reduced to 
a fraction of the former figure, and 
at the same time the wages of the 
workmen have been advanced in 
about the same proportion. 


Sixteen shillings a week 


Machinery multiplies earning pow- 
er. Consider the case of Scrooge’s 
clerk Bob Cratchitt, who toiled from 
dawn ‘til dark for a beggarly wage of 
sixteen shillings, or about four dol- 
lars a week. Go into any bank or 
business office today and you will see 
the modern clerk using every sort of 
office machinery; adding machines 
and billing machines and comptome- 
ters and addressographs and all the 
rest. These clerks are paid many 
times as much as poor Bob Cratchitt 
was, and yet in terms of work per- 
formed they work a great deal cheap- 
er, for the reason that machinery 
enables them to add a hundred times 
as many figures in a day as Cratchitt 
ever did. 


Or let’s saw wood. Back in the 
good old days when I was on the 
farm, we grew most of our own fire- 
wood. From time to time my father 
hired a man to chop and split it, and 
the man came, bringing his axe and 
saw, and put in a long twelve hours 
to earn the dollar which was the 
standard daily wage in 1890. The 
same man comes today, or at least his 
son does, bringing a buzz saw on his 
truck, and with the aid of gasoline 
or electricity he cuts twenty times as 
many cords a day as his father ever 
did. It is true that he gets more 
wages, but in terms of work accom- 
plished most men are working cheap- 
er today than men have ever worked 
since wages were first invented. 


Machinery, then, multiplies earn- 
ing power. But the same machine 
which enables a man to earn a higher 
wage enables his employer to sell the 
product for a cheaper price, because 
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machinery also steps up production. 
Linen, china, glass and silver, good 
clothes and fine furniture, which used 
to be the privilege of the very rich, 
are now within the reach of every- 
body because machine methods of 
production have so greatly reduced 
the individual cost. It is a common- 
place to say that working men today 
live in greater comfort, and greater 
luxury, than kings and queens of 
five hundred years ago. It is the 
machine age which has made this 
possible. Machinery makes men dear 
and their products cheap. 


Five men equal one hundred 


“Well, maybe so,” says Smith to 
Jones, reluctantly, “but just the same, 
machines do throw men out of work. 
Take that ditch-digging machine. Five 
men doing the work a hundred used 
to do by hand. What about the other 


ninety-five?” 


All right, what about them? Well, 
the chances are that the great ma- 
jority of them are making their liv- 
ing through the use of some machine 
that hadn’t even been invented when 
Smith and Jones were born. As I 
said before, I came to this country 
in 1888, and it was only a few years 
later that I saw the first example of 
what men were pleased to call a 
horseless carriage. It was a joke, of 
course—a ‘freak—and it served 
chiefly to remind people to ask, “What 
are we coming to?” And, “What will 
folks think of next?” A few more 
made their appearance during the 
decade, but in 1900 there were about 
eight thousand of such horseless car- 
riages registered in the whole United 
States. That was forty-odd years ago, 
remember. 


Consider the automobile industry 
today; the enormous prewar plants 
in which men were working — or sit- 
ting down, as the case may be; the 
additional demand for steel, and glass, 
and leather and rubber; the shipping 
and the selling, to say nothing of the 
type of employment which is only 
possible because it can be done 
through the use of motor vehicles — 
and you will have some idea of the 
amount of employment which has 
been created by the invention of a 
labor-saving device. All this with- 


out consideration of the tremendous 
strides made since Pearl Harbor. 


Feature pictures of 1898 


It was about this same time, in 
1898, that | saw my first moving pic- 
ture, or rather pictures, for there 
were four of them, all shown as an 
extra added attraction at the local 
vaudeville show. The first was called 
“View of the Rapids Below Niagara,” 
and it was a dead failure. The film 
flickered so badly that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish the rapids from 
the dirty patches on the screen. The 
second one, “Children at Play,” was 
a great deal better. The scene opened 
with two children sitting on the grass, 
and presently a dog came bounding 
in —a little woodenly, perhaps, but 
still bounding — and the children 
scrambled to their feet and ran off 
with it on the other side. The third 
super-feature of that historic after- 
noon was called “View In a Black- 
smith Shop,” and the fourth was 
“Workmen Tearing Down a Wall,” 
and when the wall went down we went 
out and asked each other what in the 
world we were coming to, and what 
people would think of next. 


That was in 1898, of course, but 
the development of the moving pic- 
ture as a form of entertainment really 
dates from about 1910, the days of 
Selig and Essenay and Broncho Billy 
Anderson and Flora Finch and John 
Bunny, and an altogether new arrival 
called Charlie Chaplin. Now what’s 
the use of going into Hollywood to- 
day, or into the eastern cities where 
they make the moving picture films 
and cameras and screens, or into the 
places where they build the scenery 
and design the costumes and concoct 
the make-ups and invent new lights, 
and telling all those workers that ma- 
chines have thrown them out of 
work? Yet all these things have come 
within the space of less than forty 
years. 


Newfangled invention 


Or take another example. It was 
in December of 1903 that two sons 
of a minister named Wright went 
down to Kittyhawk, North Carolina, 
to try out a newfangled invention 
which they called a flying machine. 
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“The ditch digging machine . . 
ditch, and a deeper and better ditch than a hundred men could dig 
with picks and shovels.” 


They were not encouraged by their 
friends. Everybody knew that a fly- 
ing machine would not fly, because it 
never had, which is an always thor- 
oughly convincing argument for the 
majority. It is true that the longest 
flight covered less than a thousand 
feet of space, and occupied less than 
a minute of time, but the fact re- 
mains that Orville and Wilbur Wright 
went back to their bicycle shop in 
Dayton, Ohio, with plans and _pat- 
terns of a flying machine that would 
fly. That was in 1903. 

Now let’s consider the planes that 
span the continent between dawn and 
dark, the private and the public fly- 
ing, the clippers and the bombers 
and the pursuit planes and the pas- 
senger planes, and then try to realize 
that every bit of this development has 
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digs a longer ditch, and a straighter 


come in less than thirty years, be- 
cause the Wrights made no real prog- 
ress with their newfangled machine 
at all until nearly a dozen years after 
that first adventure down at Kitty- 
hawk. 

One more example. In 1921 a new- 
fangled device described as a broad- 
casting station was set up in Pitts- 
burgh with the cabalistic title of 
K.D.K.A. During the following sum- 
mer the Redpath Chautauqua, which 
was then at the height of its popu- 
larity, undertook to present a demon- 
stration of radio as one of the fea- 
tures of its program, but the enter- 
prise was abandoned after the first 
week for the reason that programs 
were so infrequent, and reception so 
uncertain, that the results .were more 
of an irritation and aggravation than 











































That was 
approximately 20 years ago, and as 


a form of entertainment. 


Daniel Webster said in a different 
connection, “Behold how altered!” 
Consider the thousands of men who 
are building radios, and operating 
stations, and writing scripts and sell- 
ing advertising, to say nothing of the 
whispering baritones and adenoid 
tenors who are wailing down the air- 
ways, and you will realize what one 
invention has done to provide men 
with work, rather than to deprive 
them of the opportunity for labor. 


Well, these are only four develop- 
ments of my lifetime. Notice that | 
have not mentioned all the modern 
household devices, the refrigerators 
and washing machines so closely asso- 
ciated with the enameling industry, 
and toasters and percolators and elec- 
tric irons. No reference has been 
made to air conditioning, nor to 
beauty parlor equipment, nor to a 
hundred other things which exist to- 
day only because improved ma- 
chinery has made them possible. And 
yet, all these things have made work, 
rather than abolishing it, both 
through the manufacture of the ar- 
ticle themselves, and the work which 
is performed by using them. 


Machines create '‘new”’ jobs 


There is another important aspect 
of the case to be considered, and it 
is this: Much of the work which is 
now being done by machinery is not 
work which used to be done by hand; 
it is work which was not done at all 
until machinery made it possible. 


Modern highways are kept open 
throughout the hardest winter, sim- 
ply because the highway department 
has plows and shovels big enough to 
cope with the heaviest snowfall. But 
plowing out the highways is not 
something that used to be done by 
hand. It is something that was not 
done at all until machinery had made 
it possible. Moreover, the roads 
themselves were not possible back in 
the pick and shovel days. Every mod- 
ern traveller has glanced to right and 
left while roaring along a mountain 
highway and has noticed traces of 
“the old road,” half hidden by weeds 
and brush, winding and _ twisting 
around the original contours of the 
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In the good old days —” 











. when the plumbing was not only 


all out of doors, but it was also all out of plumb.” 


hills. Work was so slow and so 
laborious in the old days that there 
was nothing for it but to go around 
the hills and hollows, whereas the 
caterpillar tractor, the bulldozer, and 
the colossal truck have made it pos- 
sible to hew to the line, cutting and 
filling as the case demands. 

Or take the case of flood control, 
which is a phrase to conjure with in 
many sections of the country. Flood 
control is a good deal younger than 
I am; the phrase was seldom spoken 
in my boyhood. The only reason it is 
possible today is that this same giant 
machinery makes it possible to build 
great dams, and raise great dykes, 
and build great floodgates, and so 
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control the forces of nature. Could 
Boulder Dam have been built with- 
out modern machinery? It was the 
lack of adequate equipment, quite as 
much as yellow fever, that beat the 
French in their effort to construct the 
Panama Canal. And if further illus- 
tration be needed, let’s go back to our 
original example, the excavator and 
the ditch. Why was the ditch being 
dug, after all? Ten to one it was a 
ditch to lay the sewer, and sewers are 
a very recent development in the 
average American town. | am not a 
very old man, but my memory goes 
back to the time when the plumbing 
was not only all out of doors, but it 
was also all out of plumb. 


The plain truth is that machines 
do not throw men out of work in any 
permanent sense, and our economic 
difficulties of the depression years had 
nothing to do with their invention. 


A better wage and a 
cheaper product 
| repeat, machinery makes men 
dear and their products cheap. The 
same machine which enables a work- 
er to multiply his earning power ten 
and twenty times enables his em- 
ployer to sell the finished product at 
a price within the reach of all. Ma- 
chines have served to make life sweet 
and pleasant and enjoyable. They 
have taken the burden of sweat and 
toil off the human being and placed it 
on the insensible machine. As Henry 
Ford said some years ago: “The time 
has all gone by when it is necessary 
for any man to use his arm for a 
hammer or his back for a lever.” 
Machinery has set men free from a 
thousand kinds of mean, miserable, 
exhausting, and even killing toil. It 
has enabled him to conquer nature; 
to tunnel the mountain and to bridge 
the stream; to bring produce from 
the far corners of the world to our 
doorsteps; to travel above the earth’s 
surface and below it. It has provided 
work and means of work for millions 
of men by creating new jobs and new 
activities. This is what it has done, 
and this is what it will continue to do. 
Make no mistake about that! 
Machinery is here to stay, and there 
will be a great deal more of it as 
time goes on. For just as it is true 
that men who make _ refrigerators. 
washing machines, automobiles, ra- 
dios, airplanes and moving pictures 
are all making their livings out of 
machines that have been invented in 
my lifetime, so it is equally true that 
by the time our present younger gen- 
eration reaches middle age, a great 
proportion will make their livings in 
turn out of machines which have not 


vet been invented! 


Avoid the use of harsh abrasives 
when cleaning porcelain enameled 
ware. The ware has its own natural 
lustre that will last a lifetime. without 
any polishing if it is properly cared 
for. 
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The future of architectural porcelain enamel 


in which the author offers timely advice to enamelers 
based on intimate knowledge gained the hard way. 


By Howard Michel * PORCELAIN ENAMEL SPECIALTIES COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


E HAVE watched architectural 

porcelain enamel come up from 
nowhere and develop to a point where 
it is in evidence, to at least some 
extent, all over this vast country of 
ours. Many of us have been close to 
the headaches and heartaches which 
are attached to the development of 
anything new, especially when the 
approach has been on a cut and try 
basis. We of the architectural porce- 
lain enamel industry have really done 
some plain and fancy cutting and try- 
ing. Amusing stories are plentiful, 


dealing with packing case furring 


strips, flat sheets cut to size on the 
job site and recutting of large per- 
centages of panels which could not 
be made to fit. Fortunately these mis- 
uses of our material are now gener- 
ally unheard of. 


The good and the bad 


At the start of the war, bringing 
as it did priorities and a complete 
stoppage of architectural porcelain 
enamel production, we were in a po- 
sition to give a quick glance back at 
a very considerable number of ser- 
vice stations, restaurants, chain stores 
and other installations, many of which 
were commendable examples of what 
can be done. Along with these plus 
values were many poor jobs, poorly 
designed, poorly enameled, and in- 
differently erected. This latter group 
has received plenty of attention — 
much of it by people we can not af- 
ford to impress poorly. 

We have seen porcelain enamel 
used on Joe’s Hot Dog Stand and in 
the swanky Hotel Statler in Wash- 
ington. It has done a good job in 
both places. In short, it can be good 
company for almost any type of archi- 
tectural project. 
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However, we must acquire more 
installations in the Statler category 
to drive the point home to our archi- 
tects that we have a material of qual- 
ity, and one which will cause him to 
seriously consider its further use. 





Ur. Michel talks to enamelers. 


Nothing helps a decision like being 
able to refer to a precedent. 

As we look forward to a return to 
somewhat normal times once more, it 
will be advisable for all of us to very 
seriously consider what the future 
holds for architectural porcelain en- 
amel. Authorities on building con- 
struction, men whose job it is to 
know, predict building operations 
running into billions of dollars per 
year, with ‘nearly half of this total 
expected in commercial types of con- 


struction. 


Three types of competition 
Competition will be great for those 
dollars. So far as we are concerned 
we will not only compete as one 
enamel company with another, but 
the enameling industry will have a 


real job competing with the roman- 
tically presented stories about alum- 
inum, stainless steel, plastics, and any 
dark horses which have as yet not 


appeared. And too, don’t overlook. 


the fact that there is a third type of 
competition — we must live down our 
many mistakes of the past and prove 
that they were really mistakes and not 
real examples of porcelain enamel as 
we would see it used. 

Aluminum and stainless steel, as 
we have known them in the past, were 
complementary to porcelain enamel, 
not competitive. War stimulated pro- 
ductive capacities, however, are now 
so high that every possible outlet 
must be found by them, and if we 
allow it we will certainly be pushed 
around, 

In reviewing the three types of 
competition mentioned, we have; 
first, competition within our industry ; 
second, competition with other ma- 
terials or products; and third, the 
skeleton in the closet consisting of 
our own mediocre jobs of the past. 
If the latter two types of competition 
are taken care of the importance of 
intra-industry competition will fade 
our facilities will have plenty to 
spread around among themselves, as 
a reward for a big job well done. 


Our strongest fort 

In connection with our competition 
with other competing materials, let’s 
not lose sight of the fact that they 
can very often enhance our own prod- 
ucts when used in combination with 
them, often providing a more attrac- 
tive finished job. 

Our strongest fort is in the simple 
fact that no other known material 
has as much to offer in the way of 
physical properties. Color in infinite 
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Night photo of a Wilkes-Barre, Pa., service station showing effectiveness of porcelain enamel as a light reflect- 
ing medium for “attention value.” Materials supplied and erected by Porcelain Enamel Specialties Co., for 
the American Oil Co. Designed by Amoco’s engineering department, with white background and green trim. 


variety; the fact that we can fabricate 
into practically any desired shape; 
wide possibilities for design repro- 
duction; variety in finish from high 
gloss to satin matte; unquestionable 
permanence; freedom from mainte- 
nance beyond an occasional washing; 
and reasonable initial cost offer a 
combination just not found in the 
same degree in any other building 
material. Experience which our man- 
ufacturers have gained during the 
war in working with metals — knowl- 
edge of new equipment which will be 
coupled with the 
new frits and steels which are prom- 


available to us 


ised, must all be put to work if we 
are to hold what little hard won prog- 
ress we have made and make real 
progress in the future. 
Unfortunately, when we tell the 
story of our material’s physical ad- 
vantages, there is not very much more 
we can point to with pride. We have 
for years attempted to gain general 
acceptance by the architectural pro- 
fession, but have not made progress 
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in keeping with the effort. This has 
not been because our material sadly 
lacks properties an architect desires, 
but rather because as a whole the 
architects have not understood what 
we have told them. Some of our in- 
formation has tended to be more con- 
fusing than informative. 


Too many attachment methods 


At the start of the war, a good 
handful of companies in the country 
were producing porcelain enamel for 
the architectural market. Nearly 
every one offered a slightly different 
product. The most glaring example 
of this lack of a common front lies 
in the methods of attachment offered. 
Several years ago a leading publica- 
tion for the architectural profession 
prepared “data sheets” on porcelain 
enamel. These were given national 
distribution and were intended to 
assist architects in the use and specifi- 
cation of porcelain enamel. In this 
data alone there were seventeen meth- 
ods of attachment to choose from 





some patented, others not. Think of 
this — in a general way we say, “Mr. 
Architect, here are seventeen methods 
of attachment — you take the respon- 
sibility of choosing one.” 

Such a condition as outlined can 
only confuse an architect considering 
the use of our material and make its 
use appear complicated out of all 
proportion with the facts. These sev- 
enteen attaching methods, individual- 
ly and collectively, represent a lot of 
hard thinking and ingenuity. They 
reflect the earnest efforts of many 
individuals and companies. None of 
them are to be scorned, but they are 
far from a ¢lear answer to an archi- 
tect’s simplé question, “How is your 
material fastened in place?” 

This is only one illustration of con- 
fusion that may result by unneces- 
sarily complicating a comparatively 
simple problem. Design, fabrication 
and problems pertaining to installa- 
tion should be simplified — not com- 
plicated. 


The fault here lies with no one 
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other than ourselves as an industry. 
To date we have failed to place con- 
cise technical information in the 
hands of all architects. Those archi- 


tects who, for one reason or another, 
have interested themselves in us, have 
pointed the way on numerous occa- 
sions. They can visualize the poten- 
tialities of our product and have 
urged us to present our story, espe- 
cially our technical data, on a na- 
tional basis. This can not be done 
until we decide upon a common front 
for our presentation. 


Educational program necessary 


As I see it, a well rounded, national 
educational program is the most im- 
portant approach to our problem. 
What progress we have made has 
been based on the individual efforts 
of a large number of companies, each 
definitely a regional producer. None 
has attained any great degree of suc- 
cess operating nationally. We have 
not won preference with architects 
in general because we have been un- 


able to give them a concise, unified 
portrayal of our product. The in- 
ability to put our story over has been 
largely due to our having, not one 
common story, but many individual 
stories. Such a condition does not 
lend itself at all well to successful 
promotion. In other words, we have 
two definite jobs to do. First to agree 
upon a common front insofar as basic 
principles and technical data are con- 
cerned; second, to use this material 
for a well rounded national program 

with accent on the architectural 
profession. 


Here is what we need 


There is need for an exhaustive 
engineering study covering architec- 
tural porcelain enamel. This study 
should be contributed to by all inter- 
ested companies and the conclusions 
reached should be adapted by all as 
their own standards. 

Engineering studies should cover: 

1. Types of steel and porcelain 

enamel to be used. 


r 


< 


Fabrication in general, with 
emphasis on accuracy and low 
tolerances. 

Application of enamels, again 


with emphasis on plus and mi- 


nus tolerances, more particular- 
ly as they pertain to warpage. 
Joint treatment. Standards cov- 
ering caulking compounds and 
research into any other possi- 
bilities for the treatment of 
joints. 

Standardization of fastening de- 
vices. This should automatic- 
ally set a dimension for flange 
depth and provide a uniform 
set-back dimension for the ar- 
chitects’ and builders’ use. 
Standards covering the type and 
installation methods for furring, 
including general wall prepara- 
tion. 

Preparation of a complete engi- 
neering manual to serve as a 
basis for compiling such indi- 
vidual manuals as separate man- 
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Toll booths at the north entrance to the Susquehanna R'ver bridge joining Perryville and Havre de Grace, Md. 


Porcelain enamel is blue with satin finish aluminum moldings 


Canopy and soffit in buff. Architectural 


porcelain by Porcelain Enamel Specialties Co. Architec : J. E. Greiner Co., Baltimore architects and engineers. 
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The how and why 
of sign advertising 






By Ken HM, Yavee- DAVEE, KOEHNLEIN AND KEATING, CHICAGO, ILLINOYS 


PART IX + Sign erection and maintenance 


Reaping the maximum re- 
sults from a sign appro- 
priation depends as much 
on the planning and the 
follow-through on sign 
erection and maintenance as it does 
on the creation of the sign itself. Un- 
less a sign is erected and properly 
maintained thereafter, it obviously 
can not do the identifying and adver- 
tising job for which you bought it. 

Getting signs erected, provided 
they are appropriate for the intended 
purpose, depends on the emphasis 
laid on sign advertising in the train- 
ing and supervision of salesmen. If 
getting adequate display is a sales- 
man’s responsibility, as it is in the 
Bayuk Cigar Company, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, Vicks Chemical Com- 
pany and a great many others, little 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
adequate sign representation. 

The superior sign jobs done by 
these and other companies are the 
result of well planned sales manage- 
ment. Quotas of sign and display 
representation are set. The regular 
weekly sales reports provide a col- 
umn for recording the amount of dis- 
play material in place. The sales- 
man’s production in terms of dis- 
play is measured right along with his 
sales activity. As one sales manager 
says, “We don’t make any distinction 
between selling and placing signs. 
No salesman can do a good job with 
our product unless he has identifica- 
tion and display at the outlets in his 
territory. He must get it to make any 
showing at all. That’s why we carry 
a column for recording the signs 
placed on stores.” 

Of course, a salesman who is al- 
ready overworked with many service 
jobs in addition to his regular selling 
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activities will often have difficulty in 
finding time to handle his promotion- 
al duties, including the erection of 
signs. More and more companies, 
however, have found it profitable to 
remove time-taking minor service de- 
tails from their salesmen’s responsi- 
bilities so that they will have more 
time free to handle selling and pro- 
motional work. 

In cases where the sign is illumi- 
nated, or if it is too large for the 
salesman to erect, then your erection 
problems will be taken care of by a 
sign service organization. Your sign 
supplier will take care of this for you. 
Service organizations are available 
to call on your dealers, sell them on 
the need for your sign, and erect it 
for you. They charge on the basis 
of a flat rate per sign. 


Instructions for dealers 


If a sign is furnished to the dealer. 
and he is solely responsible for its 
erection, be sure that complete in- 
structions accompany it. Many sign 
suppliers have a booklet that is mailed 
direct to the dealer at the time the 
sign is shipped; this gives him the 
essential information on unpacking 
the sign, erecting and maintaining it. 
While this part of the sign advertis- 
ing job rightfully belongs to the sup- 
plier, you as underwriter of the sign 
program are very much concerned 
with it. You can not afford to lose 
a customer through a disagreement 
over the sign you help him get. It 
will be wise for you to see that your 
sign supplier has such a booklet or 
takes steps otherwise to give the deal- 
er this information. 

Such a booklet should cover these 
points: 

1. It should resell the new sign 

owner on the sign he has just 


purchased or leased, pointing 


out the economy and effective- 
ness of sign advertising. 


2. It should provide instructions 


as to how the sign should be in- 
spected before accepting it from 
the delivery man. 

Many illuminated signs are 
packed in such a way that they 
can be connected and examined 
without uncrating them. Such a 
check should be made in the 
presence of a representative of 
the carrier. Complete directions 
should be given for filing claims 
and handling the disposition of 
a damaged sign. 


3. It should give complete instruc- 


tions as to how the sign should 
be uncrated. 

An inexperienced man with a 
pinch bar can damage a sign ex- 
tensively while uncrating it. In- 
structions should indicate where 
the uncrating should start, and 
continue with step-by-step di- 
rections. Sign service organi- 
zations will not require such de- 
tailed directions, but some signs 
shipped direct to dealers will be 
unpacked in their shipping 
rooms. Write the instructions 
for them. 

Instructions should be included 
for locating and correcting com- 
mon difficulties. 

Directions for the replacement 
of broken glass tubing should 
be included. To protect those 
who work on the sign, the ne- 
cessity for disconnecting it be- 
fore attempting repairs should 
be stressed. Again, these in- 
structions may be unnecessary 
for an experienced sign crew, 
but such cautions will refresh 
memories of these men and are 
absolutely essential to the safety 
of the inexperienced. 
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5. How to erect the sign. 
If the sign supplier does not 
make arrangements for erection. 
the instructions should recom- 
mend that the dealer find «a 
competent service organization. 
Include detailed drawings of the 
sign, labeling unmistakably each 


part, including the hanging 
equipment. Separate drawings 


should be made of alternative 
hanging arrangements. ‘These 
drawings must be understand- 
able to the layman; the ordi- 
nary engineering blueprints are 
not sufficient. 
Stress the need for calling in an 
experienced electrician to make 
the electrical connection. 
6. Point out that most cities re- 
quire a sign permit. Explain 
that your sign is designed to 
meet the requirements of most 
cities, and suggest that the deal- 
er take with him the drawing 
showing the construction of the 
sign when he applies for a per- 
mit. It may help the dealer to 
mention that labels representing 
the various unions participat- 
ing in the production of your 
sign are to be found on it. 


Either in this booklet or separately 
a description of the sign manufac- 
turer’s guarantee should appear. This 
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This Florsheim 
sign on a Toledo, 
Ohio, store gets 
its face washed. 


rINISHFOTO 


guarantee, as well as 
all the information just 
mentioned, should be un- 
derstood by your central of- 
fice sales staff, your salesmen 
and your distributor’s salesmen. 
An understanding of the guarantee 
and the responsibility of the carrier 
for signs damaged in transit is very 
important to maintaining proper deal- 
er relations. No salesman can afford 
to pass off a complaint on a sign with, 
“Oh, that’s the sign supplier’s re- 
sponsibility; I don’t have anything 
to do with that.” He should be fa- 
miliar with the terms of your sign 
contract and willing to help the dealer 
get his sign erected and in operation 
as soon as possible. 

Experience also shows that, no mat- 
ter how valuable printed material on 
sign guarantees and erection and 
maintenance instructions are, some 
dealers will never look at them. The 
company salesmen, therefore, should 
have a copy available and go over it 
with the dealer so that he will at 





“The Florsheim Shoe Com- 
dealer 
important 

that every man in the or- 
ganization while in the field 
checks each dealer’s signs 
and other identifications. Re- 
ports from these men come 


pany considers 


identification so 


i> 


in regularly to the central 
sign department and Flor- 
sheim takes steps to correct 
any situation where a dealer 
doesn’t have adequate iden- 
tification.” 


least insist on having his sign checked 
before it is uncrated .and otherwise 
take the necessary steps to insure hay- 
ing it erected in good condition. If 
the salesman is thoroughly familiar 
with these details, he can explain 
them in a few minutes after the deal- 
er has contracted for a sign, and 
thereby may save his customer and 
his company considerable grief. 


Essentials of sign maintenance 


The maintenance requirements of 
a sign obviously depend on the ma- 
terial, the climate where it is hung, 
and the degree of exposure to which 
it is subjected. The early experience 
of the chain store organizations who 
began using painted signs, shows that 
for first-class appearance they must be 
repainted every year. This is no 
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small task. In fact, if the sign has 
anything but very simple lettering, 
painting the signs in the field is well 
nigh impossible. Qualified sign paint- 
ers, of course, can be found in the 
larger cities, but in many of the 
smaller ones the results are anything 
but satisfactory. 


The cost of returning signs to a 
central painting department is ordi- 
narily prohibitive, and while the 
signs are gone, of course, the store 
front looks vacant, 


Chain store organizations, some of 
the railroads, the express companies, 
all of the oil marketing companies, 
and most other sign users with na- 
tional distribution have standardized 
on porcelain enamel to eliminate the 
maintenance problem. This finish, 
usually guaranteed for ten years, actu- 
ally lasts indefinitely unless subjected 
to injury from forces other than nat- 
ural ones. 


Repainting problems are entirely 
eliminated when porcelain enameled 
signs are used. That is why this ma- 
terial is ideal for identification and 
advertising signs that are to be kept 
in place for considerable periods of 
time. It is particularly appropriate 
for permanent signs such as those, 
for example, used by railroads on 
underpasses where main highways are 
crossed by their tracks. The advertis- 
ing value of such space properly em- 
ployed is substantial because it strikes 
the eye of a travel-minded public. 
But the maintenance cost of repaint- 
ing signs at semi-annual intervals has 
been so high that it has caused many 
railroads to give up this valuable ad- 
vertising space. It can be reclaimed 
with porcelain enamel. 


The executive in charge of store 
signs for a voluntary chain of some 
1,300 stores using painted signs re- 
cently made a survey of sign condi- 
tion. He found a majority of them 
sadly in need of repainting. In the 
organization’s house organ he offered 
free a can of paint for repainting the 
sign to all those who would send in 
the coupon. He received requests 
from over 800 store managers. 
Whether or not the paint was used 
for the purpose intended this man 
had no way of telling, but he figured 
that it did some good. 
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Maintenance of porcelain 
enameled signs 
Many users of porcelain enameled 
signs, such as oil marketing compa- 
nies, the nationwide bus lines, brew- 
ers and soft drink bottlers, give no 
attention whatever to their signs once 
they are erected. They depend on the 
rain to wash them off and keep them 
in first-class condition. Some chain 
store organizations, however, using 
bright colors in porcelain enamel for 
storefront signs on streets in metro- 
politan centers, find that it enhances 
the appearance of their fronts to re- 
move the traffic film that gathers on 
their signs. The storefront sign is 
usually protected so that the rain 
cannot reach it and so traffic film, in 
congested districts, tends to accumu- 
late. A washing at three or six- 
months’ intervals is therefore sched- 
uled to make the signs bright and 
fresh again. 


mad? 





A neon sign may be washed at 
regular intervals to remove the dirt 
that tends to collect around the tube 
supports. Rain washes dirt out of 
such spots, sometimes causing the 
sign to streak. The glass should be 
washed too, as dirty glass tubes tend 
to obscure the sign during the day- 
light hours, causing it to lose much 
of its effectiveness. 

The Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
found that maintenance costs of their 
cross-buck warning signs at highway 
crossings, on which reflectors are 
mounted, could be substantially re- 
duced by manufacturing them of 
porcelain enamel. For renovation, 
washing was all that was necessary. 
Repainting signs that have many re- 
flectors or other complicating details 
is costly; an expense that can be 
eliminated entirely by using a more 
permanent finish. 


to Page 38 —» 
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“No salesman can do a good job with our product 
unless he has identification and display at the 





outlets in his territory.” 
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Suggested layout 





for a single continuous furnace stove plant 


f p ( \/, p , 
By R. § se Fora Vk Ce + DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE, PEMCO CORPORATION, BALTIMORE MD, 


The plant illustrated by 
the accompanying layout 
(see pages 24 and 25) is 
offered as a suggestion for 





the enameling of gas or 
electric ranges at a production rate 
that would call for the installation 
of continuous equipment. 

The thought behind the layout was 
to design the plant in such a manner 
that it could be used either as a con- 
ventional enameling plant — that is, 
for the application of ground coat 
and finish coat enamels at separate 
times and temperatures——or as a 
plant in which ground coat and covet 
coat could be run at the same time. 
If the latter plan only were to be used 
the capacity of the ground coat and 
cover coat application units could 
be reduced. 

One of the features of this layout 
is the use of the furnace chain as a 
plant utility conveyor, making it un- 
necessary to install a separate general 
or utility conveyor to synchronize the 
various units with the furnace. The 
furnace chain, combined with the 
individual dipping and spray units, 
together with auxiliary service chains 
such as No. 6 and No. 8 provide a 
completely conveyorized plant. 

An objection that might be raised 
to a plan of this type would be the 
amount of alloy tools required for 
the extended furnace conveyor. Aside 
from the original investment involved 
this should not prove to be a disad- 
vantage, providing, of course, that 
tools did not rapidly become obsolete, 
inasmuch as tool life should be ex- 
tended in proportion to the increase 
in the number of tools used. 

The 


through the elimination of a sepa- 


advantage to be gained 


rate utility chain will be obvious to 
enamelers. 
The following is a brief descrip- 
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tion of the major production units 
shown in the layout. Flow of ware 
is shown by the colored “flow line.” 


Unit No. 1—Pickling equipment 


It is intended that this unit consist 
of the accepted type of continuous 
pickling equipment which has been 
used successfully in a number of high 
production plants during recent years. 
The location is planned so that the 
unit can be readily fed from the sheet 
metal shop, and the pickled parts de- 
livered to the dipping unit with a 
minimum of manual labor. 


Unit No. 2—Ground coat — 
dipping unit 

This is a vertical type continuous 
dipping unit complete with drier, de- 
signed to handle all types of steel 
stove parts including flat ware, oven 
linings and complete one-piece bodies. 
Manual spray booths are provided 
for reinforcing and stippling oper- 
ations. 

The overhead conveyor would be 
equipped with demountable racks to 
handle the variation in parts. A 
shower booth is provided for washing 
off the conveyor racks. Location of 
the unit is such that it can be readily 
fed from the continuous pickle or an 
adjoining bank of pickled ware. Lo- 
cation also provides for transfer of 
parts from the “take-off” point on 
the ground coat dipping conveyor 
direct to the furnace conveyor. 


Unit No. 3—Ground coat 
spray unit 
This is planned as a_ horizontal 
floor type unit. The conveyor would 
be equipped with turn tables, and 
would feed a double spray booth uti- 
lizing manual spraying equipment. 
By equipping the conveyor with turn 
tables the necessity for handling the 
ware would be eliminated, except for 
loading and unloading. This unit is 
planned for the handling of parts 


such as stove tops, one-piece shells 
and similar ware where ground coat 
drain lines are objectionable, or 
where, for some other reason, dip- 
ping is not considered satisfactory. 


Unit Na. 4—The furnace 


The layout shows the conventional 
“U” type continuous furnace except 
that a recuperator is provided to uti- 
lize waste heat. While the “U” type 
furnace was selected for this layout, 
an equally effective plan can be de- 
signed to incorporate a straight-away 
continuous furnace. 

No recommendations are -made 
with regard to fuel for the obvious 
reason that location of the plant has 
much to do with this consideration. 


Unit No. 5—Waste heat 
recuperator 
Naturally the principal point in 
suggesting a waste heat recuperator 
is economy in furnace operation, but 
there are two other points that should 
be considered in relation to this 
A second advantage is the 
cooling action on ware coming out 
of the furnace. A third point, of less 
importance, but one that might prove 
to be an advantagé, is that the re- 
cuperator, located as it is between the 
exit end of the furnace and the “pres- 
sure spray room,” would serve as a 
radiant heat baffle between the fur- 
nace and this area. 


plant. 


Unit No. 6—Storage conveyor 

This unit is designed as a storage 
conveyor for ground coat and first 
white. It is of the overhead type, 
carrying baskets for the storage of 
It serves to transfer the ware 
from the point of inspection on the 
furnace chain to the interior of the 
pressure spray room. 


ware. 


Where ground coat and cover coat 
are run at separate times and tem- 
peratures this conveyor will serve 

to Page 26 —» 
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Plant layout No. 1 


A single continuous furnace enamelij pl 
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Continuous pickling equipment. Storage conveyor for ground coat and 


i pS rst white. 
Continuous ground coat dipping unit fi 


vertical type. Continuous automatic steel cover coat 


Ps spray unit for flat ware. 
Continuous ground coat spray unit. 
; Storage conveyor for brushed ware. 

Continuous “U” e. . 
tinuous “U” type furnac Continuous cover coat spray unit for 


Waste: heat recuperator. steel (fabricated parts). 


Double, manual spray booth for repair. 
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Continuous spray unit for cast iron. 
Box type furnace for cast iron. 
Finished ware conveyor. 


Automatic spray unit enclosure. 


Enclosure for cover coat brushing. 





C. Mill Room. 

D. Control Laboratory. 
E. Shop Office. 

F. Sand blast room. 


G & H. Wash rooms. 














—> from Page 23 


as a ground coat bank, making it 
unnecessary to store ware on skids. It 
also gives additional cooling time 
for the ware before it is sprayed in 
cover coat. 


Unit No. 7—Steel cover coat 
spray conveyor 
This is planned as the conventional 
continuous cable unit for flat ware. 
As shown, two hand booths would 
provide for spraying flanges preced- 
ing the continuous spray unit. In 
addition to drier space, the conveyor 
has sufficient additional length to 

serve the brushing area “B.” 


Unit No. 8—Storage conveyor 

This is an auxiliary conveyor serv- 
ing the brushing area, and is de- 
signed to make it possible to store 
any ware that may be in excess of the 
immediate capacity of the furnace 
conveyor. It can also be used as a 
storage conveyor for ware to be 
brushed. 


Unit No. 9—Cover spray unit 
for fabricated parts 
This equipment is similar to Unit 
No. 3. It provides for the handling 
of all fabricated parts that can not 
be run as “flat ware,” such as stove 
tops and one-piece shells, on Unit 
No. 7. Necessary brushing tables 
equipped with exhausts would be lo- 
cated adjacent to this unit. 


Unit No. 10—Repair booth 

This small unit would serve as a 
“hospital” to be used for the repair- 
ing of any damaged parts. By pro- 
viding two manual spray booths, back 
to back, both ground coat and cover 
coat repairs may be made at the 
same location. 


Unit No. 11—Spray unit—cast iron 

This conveyorized unit is of the 
same type as Units No. 3 and No. 9, 
but is designed for the handling of 
all cast iron parts. The exit end of 
the drier is so arranged that it will 
readily feed the box type furnace 
loading fork, and adjacent storage 


space. 


Unit No. 12—Box type furnace 
This is the usual box type muffle 
furnace, the side walls of which 
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should be of sufficient height to pro- 
vide for multiple decking tools or 
hanging racks. The speed fork would, 
of course, be of a heavy duty type 
designed for cast iron loads. 


Unit No. 13—Assembly conveyor 

By providing this final conveyor 
to take both steel and cast iron parts 
from the point of final inspection to 
the assembly floor or stock room the 
finishing touch is added to a com- 
pletely conveyorized plant — one in 
which there would be a minimum of 
lost effort in the transfer of parts 
between the individual operations. 


Area “A"—Pressure spray room 
This is a completely enclosed pres- 
sure room to be properly insulated 
from the general plant area. It is 
to be kept under pressure with all 
incoming air properly filtered. Floor 
outlets should be provided to hold 
the amount of dust to a minimum 
and thus aid in the production of 
clean ware. Water wash spray booths 
could well be used in this installation. 


Area "B"—Pressure brushing room 

This area is enclosed and will be 
used for brushing. It is to be kept 
under air pressure with outlets in 
the floor. The ware can either be 
brushed while it is on the continuous 
automatic spray unit conveyor, or it 
can be brushed on tables (equipped 
with exhausts) and then placed on 
storage conveyor No. 8. The ware 
can be easily transferred from either 
conveyor to the furnace conveyor. 


Area “C”—Mill room 


The mill room is designed with a 
mezzanine floor for storage of frit, 
raw materials and milled enamel. 
The enamel storage tanks are to be 
equipped with automatic, intermit- 
tent agitators. It is equipped with 
an elevator, as indicated, for the pur- 
pose of elevating frit and raw ma- 
terials for mill additions. The mill 
room should be equipped with all the 
standard equipment necessary to pre- 
pare the enamel for application. The 
milled enamel will be pumped from 
the mill to the storage tanks. 


Area "D"—Control laboratory 
The laboratory should be equipped 


with all the necessary items of equip- 
ment required for checking milled 
enamels, the periodic checking of 
finished ware and the control of 
pickle room solutions. It is expected 
that this section of the enameling 
plant of the future will gain in im- 
portance as the importance of close 
control gains increased recognition. 


. The laboratory, located adjacent to 


the mill room and on the same side 
of the plant with the pickling equip- 
ment, is convenient for those respons- 
ible for control. 


Area “E"—Factory office 

The office would provide the neces- 
sary desk space for enamel plant 
superintendent, and space for plant 
consultations. 


Area "F’—Sand blast 


The sand blast room would be 
equipped with the latest automatic 
sand blast machines. It is isolated 
from the balance of the plant, and 
should be so constructed that con- 
tamination from the blast room can 
not find its way into the enameling 
area. 


Areas "G" and ‘‘H’’—Wash rooms 


Summary 


It is.not my intent in this brief 
description to go into minute details 
as to types or make of equipment, but 
I have endeavored to provide a lay- 
out that would provoke thought 
among enamelers. It is intended to 
point to the advantages of conveyor- 
izing a plant to the fullest extent, 
and to the importance of studying the 
flow of ware through a plant and lo- 
cating major equipment units to elim- 
inate transfer delays and unnecessary 
manual labor. A flow line is provided 
to show as clearly as possible the pro- 
duction plan back of the layout. 

I have yet to see the “perfect” plant 
layout, and naturally, unless a new 
building is being constructed, it is 
many times necessary to adjust lay- 
out suggestions to meet existing plant 
buildings — but if this plant layout 
can offer a basis for discussion of 
plant modernization it will have 
served its purpose. 
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NAMELERS of the Chicago area 

took lessons in personnel train- 
ing for reconversion and metal “sur- 
face preparation” for enameling at a 
meeting of the Chicago District Club 
held at the Graemere Hotel, Chicago, 
Saturday, November 4. Attendance, 
from Chicago and surrounding terri- 
tory, was seventy-five. 

The membership committee, headed 
by Wayne Deringer, A. O. Smith 
Corp., can be justifiably proud of the 
increasing number of membership 
badges in evidence at each succeeding 
meeting. At the September 23rd meet- 
ing, a total membership of 97 was 
reported. Total membership reported 
at the current meeting was 116, which 
is said to be the highest paid mem- 
bership ‘the group has ever attained. 

The usual get-together of Club 
members and visitors was scheduled 
for 12:00 o’clock, followed by the 
Club luncheon at 1:00 P. M. 

The brief business meeting was 
confined to reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting, brief discussion 


Chicago enamelers fifth wartime meeting 


of a few items of current business, 
and remarks by the president. 

A decision has been reached by the 
program committee that the meeting 
tentatively scheduled for December 9 
will not be held. According to the 
committee, adequate material is avail- 
able in the way of constructive pro- 
grams, but it was thought advisable 
to postpone any further meetings until 
after the first of the year. 


The program 

Principal speakers on the program 
were John I. Yellott, director, Insti- 
tute of Gas Technology and chairman 
of the War Training Committee, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
and J. H. Shoemaker, president, Ko- 
lene Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Yellott’s talk, “Planning and 
Training for Reconversion,” outlined 
the success that has been attained in 
the war program through the use of 
simplified technical training _ pro- 
grams, and pointed to the necessity of 
training for returning war veterans 


and to the importance of assisting 
these men in becoming re-acclimated 
in industry. He pointed to the “super- 
visor” as the key man in the re-em- 
ployment of veterans and in the en- 
tire reconversion process. 

In his extemporaneous talk on 
“Surface Preparation Prior to Porce- 
lain Enameling,”’ Mr. Shoemaker de- 
scribed a process of surface prepara- 
tion for both cast iron and steel that, 
if it proves satisfactory in production 
enameling plants, will enter a strong 
bid for simplification of present 
“pickle room” processes. Possibilities 
were indicated for a two-tank setup 

-one for metal preparation the sec- 
ond for a water rinse. 

The speaker’s talk was well illus- 
trated by slides showing photomicro- 
graphs of enameled steel and cast iron 
following the surface. preparation 
treatment. Also displayed on slides 
were a number of equipment installa- 
tion photos. 


Surface preparation prior to porcelain enameling 


HE process of metal preparation 

which is termed the “Kolene 
Process” is a bath consisting of a 
combination of molten salts operat- 
ing at approximately 650° F. This 
bath is electrically activated with a 
6 .Volt, low amperage current. 

This process has been greatly ac- 
celerated by wartime requirements. It 
was designd primarily to improve the 
possibilities for bonding of various 
metals. One of the extensive applica- 
tions during the war has been the 
cleaning of large “bearing” surfaces, 
a problem which was brought on in 
a large degree as a result of the short- 
age of tin. 

There has been a great deal of in- 
terest among frit producers and en- 
ameling companies due to the ac- 
knowledged importance of metal prep- 
aration as it affects proper bonding 
characteristics of porcelain enamels 
on steel and cast iron. 

Production installations to date 
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(an illustrated digest) 


have been confined to other fields as 
an aid to bonding problems in con- 
nection with the war effort. Experi- 
mental work has, however, been done 
in the surface preparation of metal 
for porcelain enameling and results to 


date are promising. 


Equipment required 

Equipment required for the metal 
surface preparation consists of a two- 
tank installation. Tanks may be made 
of welded boiler plate, properly in- 
sulated to conserve heat, and fired by 
any satisfactory conventional means. 
No special tank lining materials are 
required. 

Tank No. 1 is used for the elec- 
trically activated molten bath; tank 
No. 2 is a water rinse. The rinse tank 
should be equipped with overflow and 
a source of clean fresh water. 

Electrical equipment required con- 
sists of a motor generator and a con- 
trol panel equipped with a volt meter, 


an ammeter, a rheostat and a double- 
pole, double-throw switch for revers- 
ing polarity. One lead from this di- 
rect current source is connected to 
the pot or tank; the other lead to the 
work basket or work holder. It is 
recommended that the tank installa- 
tion be enclosed or “hooded,” but in 
some war installations it has not been 
considered necessary. 


Surface preparation procedures 
Step 1: During the first step in the 
processing, the “work” is negative or 
cathodic, and the effect is the forma- 
tion of reducing chemical compounds 
in the vicinity of the work, thus re- 
moving scales, oxides and some sand. 
Step 2: Without removing the 
work from the bath, the polarity is 
reversed through the use of the 
double-throw switch, thus making the 
work the positive or anode. Oxida- 
tion chemical compounds are formed 


to Page 29 > 
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ration’’. 


in this step which serve to remove 
such ingredients of the base metal as 
are considered impurities from a 
bonding standpoint, such as carbon, 
graphite, silicon and such surface im- 
purities as greases, oils, drawing com- 
pounds, ete. 

Step 3: The switch is again re- 
versed, without removing the work 
from the bath, and this in turn again 
reverses the polarity, so that the work 


Photomicrograph showing the bonding characteristics 





hecomes the cathode or negative. The 
result of this third step in the surface 
preparation is the reduction of the 
metal surface to ferrite. It has been 
found that this resulting surface offers 
unusual bonding properties. 

When requested for a statement as 
to company policy with regard to en- 
ameling activity, Mr. Shoemaker said: 
“While. Kolene’s activities have been 


concentrated for the past few years in 


of porcelain enamel on metal after “surface prepa- 
At left: porcelain enameled cast iron. At right: porcelain enameled steel. Photomicrographs 750X. 





other fields, the resumption of ac- 
tivity in the porcelain enameling in- 
dustry, and its active interest in bet- 
terment and simplification of its 
manufacturing problems, make us 
feel that we can be of direct service 
to the industry. While the work done 
thus far is not final in nature, it is 
sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
continued and greater effort.” 


Planning and training for reconversion 


MERICAN industry has made 
possible the magnificent resur- 
gence of the United Nations against 
an Axis which, three years ago, was 
dangerously close to achieving its 
goal of world domination. By sup- 
plying the materials of war in an 
unprecedented flood, the tide of the 
Axis was turned, and the entire fu- 
ture course of the world was altered. 
Consider the part which industry 
must play in the post-war world. In- 
dustry will have to give employment 
to approximately one-third of all who 
will work in this country, while agri- 
culture and the service occupations 
provide a livelihood for the rest. The 
products of industry will go to make 
up a standard of living which must 
prove to be worth fighting a war to 
maintain. 
Look at the post-war industrial situ- 
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ation as a whole. Those who operate 
the productive facilities will be faced 
with the age-old problem of industry, 
the co-ordinating of money, machines, 
materials and men to produce goods 
which can be distributed by domestic 
and foreign commerce. 

It is the human beings in any or- 
ganization who are the really essential 
elements in its success or failure. After 
the war, there will be plenty of people 
available, for the present labor short- 
age is obviously only temporary. 

The enameling industry will need 
well-trained leaders — administrators 
who know their business and who can 
sell in the face of competition. Needed 
also will be: 

Middle management: the junior 
executives who can carry out poli- 
cies in the plant, and the staff who 
can provide the necessary services. 





Supervision: the foreman in the 
shop, who see that the work is ac- 
tually gotten out. 

Workers: the men and women 
on the production lines, in the 
shops, the warehouses, the found- 
ries. 

The industry will also need tech- 


nically trained personnel. 


The base of the pyramid 

The great majority of industrial 
employees are in the base of the or- 
ganization pyramid. They need to 
know their particular jobs — how to 
run their machine or to perform their 
particular operation. Who must 
teach them? In general, the answer 
is easy ——it is their immediate su- 
pervisor. Dr. Hutchins, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said recently that 
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SNAPSHOTS FROM ENAMELERS CLUB MEETING 


1. Dwight Bennett, University of Illinois, and Roger Fellows, Chicago Vitreous. 2. John Yellott of Illinois Institute of 

Technology, program speaker, and Club president, “Gene” Howe. 3. “Ed” Bolin of Chicago Vitreous. 4. Ferro Enamel’s 

E. E. Bryant and Henry Oesterle of Roesch Enamel Range. 5. “Bert” Lewis and Keith Conley of Northwest Chemical 

Co. In the background, “Charlie” Lohman of Pemco and “Bart” Fennesy of Certain-teed Products. 6. Consolidated 

Feldspar’s G. G. Hanson and Frank Hodek of General Porcelain. 7. Albert Barzdukas of A. O. Smith Corporation. 
8. A. A. Becker of Oakite Products and “Lee” Huyck of Huyck Construction Company. 
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Constructive program planned 


for stove manufacturers at Cincinnati meeting 


HIS issue of finish should reach 

readers in the stove industry in 
time to serve as a final reminder 
of the 12th Annual Stove Industry 
Meeting scheduled for December 6, 
7 and 8 at the Netherlands Plaza Ho- 
tel in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Institute of Cooking and Heat- 
ing Appliance Manufacturers reports 
a program that should be of profound 
interest to all industry members. The 
theme for the meeting, as planned by 
R. B. Hurt, vice president of Hard- 
wick Stove Company, Cleveland, Ten- 
nessee, and chairman of the Program 
Committee, includes consideration of 
mass production techniques and meth- 
ods that should be considered in fu- 
ture production to assure stove build- 
ers their proper share in consumer 
purchases. Impetus has been given 
to intra-industry activity through the 
knowledge that a number of new pro- 
ducers will be entering the field whose 
former businesses have been built 
through successful mass production. 

Working with Mr. Hurt on the 
Program Committee were Robert 
Agee, vice president of Roberts and 
Mander Stove Company, Hatboro, 
Pa., and Earl A. Vallee, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager, Automatic 
Products Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin. 


The program 

Wednesday’s program includes reg- 
istration, meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Oil Division, and 
individual meetings for kerosene 
stove manufacturers and the oil water 
heater section, and the Annual Din- 
ner for the Board of Trustees. 

Thursday will be devoted to the 
General Session, with Henry H. 
Morse, vice president, Florence Stove 
Company, Gardner, Mass., presiding 
during the morning meeting, and 
John E. Russell, president, Majestic 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., presiding for the afternoon 
meeting. 

A number of topics of importance 
to stove manufacturers will be cov- 
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ered during the Thursday meetings 
by specialists in their respective fields. 

The annual President’s Reception 
and Dinner will be held as usual in 
the evening following the General 
Session. 

Friday will be taken over by the 
various divisions of the industry, 
such as the electric range division, 
gas range division, oil division and 
solid fuel division, for their individual 
meetings. 


Principal speakers 

Lyle C. Harvey, president, Bryant 
Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(keynote address) —“Set Your Course 
Vow.” 

There will be mass production 
techniques enter the field which 
will make it necessary for old- 
timers in the industry to lower 
costs, find more efficient produc- 
tion methods and _ streamline 
their distribution setup. 

Edward P. Wells, sales manager, 
Ben Greenberg & Brother, Chicago, 


Illinois. — “Can Stove Manufacturers 


Increase Sales and Profits in 1945 
and 1946?” 
This former vice president and 


general sales manager of Eureka 

Vacuum Cleaner Company and 

Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace 

Company has served as adminis- 

trative officer of the Consumer 

Durable Goods Division of the 

Office of Price Administration, 

and has held other similar po- 

sitions with the Government dur- 
ing the war. He will tell the stove 
plant managers what should be 
done about improving manufac- 
turing and distribution methods. 

Samuel Dunckel, managing direc- 
tor, Institute of Cooking and Heating 
Appliance Manufacturers. — “Pres- 
ent Day Governmental Controls and 
1945 Prospects.” 

Mr. Dunckel will present a last 
minute review of governmental 
regulations as they pertain to 
the stove industry, and will out- 
line what he believes to be the 
prospects for government regula- 
tions in 1945. 

E. R. Lerner, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. “The 
Labor Outlook for 1945.” 

Present manpower regulations, 
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A photograph taken during the session with government representa- 
tives at the last stove meeting in Cincinnati. Standing: Samuel 
Dunckel, managing director of 1.C.H.A.M. Seated, left to right: 
Harry J. Holbrook, chief, Appliance Branch, Plumbing and Heating 
Division, W.P.B.; F. M. Mitchell, chief, Electric Goods Branch, Con- 


sumer Durable Goods Division, 


W .P.B.: Donald Woods, Durable 


Goods and Products Division, O.C.R.; T. P. Kelly, chief, Stove Price 

Unit, O.P.A.; John Neukom, assistant director, Fuel Rationing Divi- 

sion, O.P.A.; and Fred Parker, chief, Heating and Cooking Equipment 
Division, O.P.A. 
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The coil in a perfectly 
flat plane is welded 
to a new type unit 
support thus assuring 
maximum utensil 
contact area. 


All edges are round- 
ed...this means 
no more scratched 


The coil raises to a 
wide angle and the 
pan is removable 
making it very easy 


The heating coil 
assembly may be 
replaced separately 
=-without replacing 
entire unit. 


1825 NORTH MONITOR AVENUE 
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NEW FEATURES MAKE TK 


HEATING UNITS A 


STAR HIT! 
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TUTTLE & KIFT INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
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Women will want 
TK UNITS 
on their new 
electric ranges 
for 4 ‘new’ reasons 


These new features added to 
all the well-known dependable 
TK qualities are real box-office 





TK REPLACEMENT UNITS are 
NOW available. Send for new 
free Replacement and Service 


CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 





—> from preceding page 
W.M.C. “clearance” policies re- 
quired for civilian goods pro- 
duction and the outlook for a 
supply of workers during early 
1945, are to be covered. 

C. F. Mugridge, Rogers and Slade, 
New York, N.Y.—‘Labor Relations.” 

This subject has gained in 
importance with each succeeding 
year, and should be of interest to 
every manufacturer. 

Arthur Stockstrom, president, 
American Stove Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. — “Make War Production Ex- 
perience Pay Dividends in Peace- 
Time Operations.” 

Mr. Stockstrom’s company, 
comprising several plants, has 
had wide and diversified war 
production experience to serve 
as a background for this subject. 


Division Speaker 

Thomas C. Cheasley, Sinclair Coal 
Company — “The Post-War Outlook 
for Coal Burning Appliances.” 

Mr. Cheasley has been chair- 
man of the National Fuel Effi- 
ciency Council and supervising 
engineer for the National Fuel 
Efficiency Section of the Bureau 
of Mines. and should have a 
message of interest for the Solid 
Fuel Division. 


Manufacturers’ exhibit 

Approximately 40 exhibitors rep- 
resenting manufacturers of raw ma- 
terials, equipment and _ accessories 
used in stove manufacture have taken 
exhibit space for the showing of small 
samples, literature and photographs. 
It was made clear by the Institute 
that only such exhibits as could be 
carried to the convention in hand 
luggage were encouraged due to the 
present critical situation in connection 
with transportation facilities. 

Porcelain enameled utensils are 
made for fuel economy and cooler 
kitchens. The wide bottoms cover the 
heating unit completely so that no 
fuel is lost. 


Don’t have any bosses under you 
who are not the kind of people you 


like to work. under. 
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Everett Shands promoted 
E. H. 


years 


number of 
with the Geo. D. 
Roper Corporation, Rockford, Illi- 


nois, has been promoted toa position 


Shands, for a 


associated 


of increased responsibility according 
to S. H. Hobson, Roper president. 
“Ev” Shands, known to enamelers 
in pre-war days in the capacity of 
ceramic engineer, has been active also 
in metallurgical work in connection 
with the company’s war-time activity. 
title. Director of 
Development and Engineering, he will 


Under his new 


have charge of product research, 
product development, process engi- 
neering and process control for all 


divisions of the company. 


A. G. A. appointment 
F. W. Williams has been appointed 
secretary of the Residential Gas Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association 
1944, accord- 


ing to an announcement by Alexander 


effective November 1, 


Forward, managing director of the 
Association. He succeeds John W. 
West, Jr.. who has been secretary 
since January 1, 1926. Mr. West, as 
assistant managing director, will con- 
tinue his present administrative re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
operation of the Section. 

Mr. Williams joined the American 
Gas Association staff in 1937 as assis- 
tant director of the Home Appliance 
Planning Bureau in which capacity 
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he helped direct the A.G.A. National 
All-Gas Home Architects and Build- 
ers Contest. He has been assistant 
secretary of the Residential Gas Sec- 


tion since September 1940, 


The Conlon Corporation, Chicago, 
peacetime makers of household wash- 
ers and ironers, has begun work on a 
new contract for track parts for the 
Army's improved 38-ton tank, it is 
announced by B. J. Hank, president 
and chairman of the Board. 


Plant improvements at A-B 

President W. L. 
Smith, A-B Stoves, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Michigan, the company has completed 


According to 


extensive improvements in their por- 
celain enameling plant. Included in 
the plant modernization program was 
the installation of a new Ferro con- 


tinuous enameling furnace. 


DeVilbiss wins third 
Army-Navy Production Award 
Employees of the DeVilbiss Com- 

pany, Toledo, Ohio, 
formed by Robert P. Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War, that they have won 
for the third time the Army-Navy 
Production Award for high achieve- 


have been in- 


ment in the production of war ma- 
terial. 
the fine 


In maintaining record 


which earned for them their original 
citation in December, 1942, and an- 
other award in December, 1943, De- 
Vilbiss workers now add the second 
Army-Navy “Ek” 


The company’s products include 


star to their flag. 
spray painting equipment, air com- 
pressors, exhaust systems, hose and 
connections, and some special items 
on Army-Navy contracts. Their 
peace time products include equip- 
ment for the application of porcelain 
enamel. 


Norge institutes program for 
straight-line, single-purpose plants 
The Norge Division of Borg-W ar- 


-ner Corporation has exercised an op- 


tion to purchase the Effingham, IlIli- 
nois, plant of the Vulcan Corporation 
and if final agreement to buy is 
reached range production will be con- 
centrated there in the future, it was 
announced by Howard E. Blood. 
Norge president. 
Pointing out that manufacturers. 
generally, have long seen the neces- 
sity for straight-line, single-purpose 
Blood that 
Norge was carrying into effect plans 
that had 


long before Pearl Harbor. 


production, Mr. said 


been under consideration 

Despite the fact that Norge has in- 
creased its productive potential 40 
per cent during the war through the 
acquisition of a factory building in 
Muskegon for the production of Navy 
gun mounts, and plans to utilize these 
facilities for household appliance out- 
put postwar, “our facilities were still 
inadequate to cope with our postwar 


Mr. Blood said. 


He said he thought it “quite prob- 


volume objectives, 


able” that Norge would find it neces- 
sary to expand the Effingham plant in 
order to meet anticipated high de- 
mand in the post-war period. 

He explained that Norge would 
move its machinery into the plant 
as rapidly as space is made available, 
and asserted that the company would 
do everything in its power to reduce 
the time lag between the cessation of 
Vulcan operations and the start of 
Norge production. He pointed out 
that a complete reconversion job 


would be necessary. 


Expanding on the subject of con- 
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version of other Norge plants to 
single-purpose, straight-line produc- 
tion, Mr. Blood said that it was the 
only way the company could elimin- 
ate unnecessary handling and trans- 
portation. 

To illustrate, he explained that 


prior to the war porcelain enameling 


work for ranges, washing machines 





and refrigerators was done in only 
one of the firm’s plants, thereby neces- 
sitating considerable transportation 
to assembly points that would be elim- 
inated under the proposed program. 
“We plan to have all the materials 
move into one end of the factory and 
come out the other end as finished 


, 


pre ducts.’ 


New Zealand represented at Refrigerating 





Engineers 





j 


meeting 








Left to right: R. J. Thompson; Dr. R. C. Jordan, Chairman of the 
Twin City group; and A. L. Mitchell. 


Sixty-five members and guests at- 
tended a recent meeting of The Twin 
City Section of the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers held at 
the Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. A. L. Mitchell, president of the 
New Zealand Institute of Refrigera- 
tion, visitor from Wellington, New 


Zealand, was welcomed by the group. 

Principal guest speaker was R. J. 
Thompson of Kinetic Chemicals, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware, whose subject 
was “Freon 22” a type of Freon said 
to be especially well adapted to low 
temperature freezing. 





Coleman to make irons 

The Coleman Lamp & Stove Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, has been au- 
thorized to manufacture 30,000 oil- 
burning irons. It is reported that the 
company plans to distribute these 
through the regular jobbing and re- 
tail store channels. 


Laboratories flyer killed in action 

A veteran of twenty-six aerial en- 
gagements at sea against the Japanese, 
twenty-one year old George A. Dun- 
can of the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories was killed in ac- 
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tion on September 13th, the Navy has 
revealed. His death came as a shock 
to his associates at the Laboratories, 
marking the first casualty sustained 
by the fifty former members of the 
staff now serving in the armed ser- 
have received a 


vices. He was to 


leave at Christmas time. 


Baillie to head American 
Gas Machine Co. 

It was reported that J. W. Baillie, 
formerly secretary-treasurer of the 
Detroit Lubricator Company, is the 
new president of American Gas Ma- 







































chine Company, Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota, effective December 1. 

Mr. Baillie 
Detroit connection for 


years and was previously with Pack- 


was with his former 


thirty-two 


ard Motor Company. He has served 
Board of of the 


Lea company for the 


on the 
Albert 


three years. 


Directors 


past 


Word comes to finish that Leo 
Goldberg has joined the Harper J. 
Ransburg Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana manufacturers of electrostatic 
spraying equipment. 

Mr. Goldberg has been working in 
the capacity of a Marine Engineer 
for the U. S. Navy, stationed in the 
Office of the Supervisor of Shipbuild- 
ing, Defoe Shipbuilding Co., Bay 
City, Mich. 

Prior to the war he was associated 
with the enameling industry through 
his connection at Altorfer Bros., Pe- 


oria, Ilinois. 


Gibson will install new furnace 
W ord 


Refrigerator 


comes from the Gibson 


Company, Greenville, 
Michigan, of plans for the installa- 
tion of a continuous porcelain enam- 
their 
plant. Plant planning has been headed 
up by Fred L. Tarleton, formerly of 
Frigidaire and of Sunbeam and, be- 
Mr. Tarleton 
returned to Gibson some months ago. 


eling furnace in Greenville 


fore that, of Gibson. 


The new continuous furnace instal- 
lation will be in a building spaced 
between the fabricating department 
building and one of the company’s 
basic material warehouses. 

Fabricated parts for refrigerators 
and electric ranges will travel from 
the fabricating department, by way of 
an overhead conveyor, to welding jigs 
in a section now being used for manu- 
facturing B-24 flaps. They will con- 
tinue by conveyor to the location of 
the present pickle room, which is to 
be enlarged. The ware will then travel 
by conveyor to the dipping depart- 
ment, and through a new ground coat 
drier to the new continuous furnace. 

A statement attributed to a Gibson 
official is of 


with the company’s plans for enlarg- 


interest in connection 


ing their enamel shop: “This com- 
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pany still believes, after exhaustive 
tests and investigations, that porce- 
lain will continue to be far and away 
the best finish for refrigerator liners.” 


Inverted triode 
measures minute quantities 
minute as 

of a billionth 
(10-4) of an ampere can be meas- 


Grid currents as one- 


hundred thousandth 
ured with the inverted triode, accord- 
ing to W. A. Hayes, Electronics Engi- 
neer, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Bloomfield, New Jersey. In this 
tube the 


normally the plate in an ordinary 


outer electrode, which is 
vacuum tube, is used as the control 
This 


space charge effect thereby making 


grid. inversion minimizes the 
it possible to select a valve of grid 
bias that will result in zero grid cur- 
rent. Such sensitivity of measure- 
ment, says Mr. Hayes, makes several 
operations practical that were previ- 
ously considered very difficult or im- 
possible. It is used to measure: 

1. Hydrogen ion content of chem- 
icals (pH). 
Minute currents produced by 


No 


photo tubes when subjected to 
starlight. 

3. lon current in mass spectrome- 
ter. 

4. Alloying constituents of steel. 

5. Minute quantities which previ- 
ously required an electrometer 
or its equivalent. 


Midwest to push household 
refrigerator cabinet line 

S. S. Battles, president of Midwest 
Manufacturing Company, Galesburg, 
Illinois manufacturers of household 
and commercial refrigerator cabinets, 
has announced changes in the com- 
panys manufacturing policies for 
post-war. 

Negotiations for the sale of pro- 
duction quota, designs, good-will, 
engineering service, and tools and 
dies on the Midwest line of commer- 
cial reach-in cabinets, which the com- 
pany has distributed nationally since 
1935, The 


commercial line was sold to the Unit- 


have been completed. 
ed Refrigerator Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hudson, Wisconsin, and was 


announced by both companies. R. S. 
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Wieding, secretary-treasurer of Unit- 
ed, states that his company will start 
production as soon as possible on 
their new line of reach-in cabinets, 
which will be added to the company’s 
present line of beverage coolers, 
walk-in coolers, etc. 

Mr. Battles states that the prin- 
cipal reason for the Galesburg firm 
going out of the commercial cabinet 
field is to enable them to devote more 
plant capacity to their steel house- 
hold cabinets introduced before the 
war. He reports that a greatly ex- 


panded sales organization has been 





set up for the sale of these cabinets 


through furniture and department 


stores, jobbers and a few chains. 


They will be marketed under the 


name “Midwest.” 


Midwest Manufacturing Company 
announces that C. E. Bullock, one of 
the company’s founders, has been 
J. C. Bat- 


tles, who has been in charge of re- 


named director of sales. 


frigeration sales since 1937, continues 


as sales and advertising manager. 


Vore News on Page 46—» 





First Tappan gas range for civilian use 
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Left to right: C. VV. McConnell, general sales manager ; J. S. LeMunyon, 
assistant plant superintendent; R. M. Lamb, plant superintendent; 
Verne O. Kyle, personnel director; Paul R. Tappan, president; Ray J. 
Hammer, advertising manager ; and William R. Mabee, asst. plant supt. 


Tappan Stove Company officials 
are shown here as they looked over 
the first gas range manufactured for 
civilian use since September 30, 1942. 
The new range rolled off the assembly 
line just seventeen days after WPB 
had officially given the company per- 
mission to reconvert to partial civilian 
production. 

The 
working a full eight hour shift on 


plant organization, already 
war work, is, in addition, working 
on domestic operations on a volun- 
tary basis. Women are performing 
the majority of the tasks in assembl- 


ing the gas ranges. It was pointed 


out that the present undertaking in 
no way interferes with the labor re- 
quired in the production of war 
material. 


The 


given the 


War Production Board has 


company permission to 
build on a 10 per cent basis, based 
on production figures from July 1, 
1940 through June 30, 1941. 

The initial ranges are being con- 
structed along lines similar to the 
pre-war models, including oven heat 
controls, but due to government re- 
strictions, chrome plating and a few 
of the minor accessories are not per- 
missible. 
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How to wash porcelain 
enameled signs 
The job of cleaning a porcelain 
enameled sign is as simple as wash- 
ing a window. Porcelain enamel has 
a surface similar to glass; it is glass 
fused on steel. It can be washed with 
soap and water and polished with a 
clean, soft cloth. Abrasives and such 
chemical cleaners as furniture polish 
or automobile body cleaners are not 
recommended, They are not neces- 
sary, any more than they are neces- 
sary to clean the windows of your 
home, and some of them may actu- 
ally be harmful when used for this 


purpose. 


Periodic reminders to 
your dealers 
Pass along maintenance reminders 
to your field men and to your deal- 
ers at regular intervals. Many or- 
ganizations sell a year’s maintenance 
with illuminated signs, to be rendered 
either by the sign supplier or by a 
local agency cooperating with him. 
The first year of maintenance shows 
the dealer the need for it and gets 
him in the habit of providing it 
thereafter. 


If the dealer hasn’t such a ser- 
vice, plan to sell him on the need for 
giving his sign periodic attention. 
Some organizations, such as the Wil- 
lard Battery Company, make use of 
their house organs for this purpose. 
Others use bulletins. Dramatize the 
need for presenting a “clean face” to 
the public. Point out that customers 
judge the type of merchandise you 
sell somewhat by the front you show 
them. If it is dirty and soiled they 
are likely to get the impression that 
your stock of merchandise is old and 
out of date. No dealer can afford 
that; especially when the cost of a 
clean, bright sign may be no more 
than the effort necessary to have it 
scrubbed with soap and water. 
Then the bulletins should give him 
definite instructions on what to do. 
They should cover washing, inspect- 
ing the points where the sign is at- 
tached to the building or pole and 
the tension of the guy wires. If the 
sign is illuminated, the tube supports, 
housings, and transformer terminals 
should be checked and the service 
doors inspected to see that they re- 
main securely fastened. Mast arms, 
poles and other parts that require it 
should be repainted periodically. 
































Periodic bulletins on the mainte- 
nance of signs are often sufficient to 
get a dealer interested to the point 
where he will undertake the mainte- 
nance job himself or will at least be 
receptive when a local sign mainte- 
nance man approaches him. 

In addition to these reminders, the 
field organization should be cau- 
tioned to keep an eye on signs when- 
ever calls are made on dealers. The 
Florsheim Shoe Company, for ex- 
ample, considers dealer identification 
so important that every man in the 
organization while in the field checks 
each dealer’s signs and other identifi- 
cations. Reports from these men come 
in regularly to the central sign de- 
partment and Florsheim takes steps 
to correct any situation where a deal- 
er doesn’t have adequate identifi- 


cation. 


Timely suggestions 
produce results 
Spring and fall are seasons when 
dealers are especially receptive to 
sign maintenance and replacement 
suggestions. Dealers handling items 
with a pronounced seasonal demand, 
to Page 44—>» 


“Repainting problems are entirely eliminated when porcelain enameled signs are used. That is why this material 
is ideal for identification and advertising signs that are to be kept in place for considerable periods of time.’ 
& sig I I I 
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New industry advisory committee 
for table top manufacturers 

The War Production Board has set 
up an Industry Advisory Committee 
on table tops. 

The purpose of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, as in the case of similar 
committees for other segments of in- 
dustry, is to consult with WPB in 
working out the problems that arise 
in connection with the reconversion 
of the industry for post-war produc- 
tion. 

The list of the 


new industry committee includes: 


members of this 


R. G. Calton, Tennessee Enamel 
Manufacturing Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

R. H. Coin, Ingram-Richardson 


Manufacturing Company, Frankfort, 
Ind. 

B. Dyer, Vitreous Steel Products 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jos. Foster, Enamel Products Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. H. E. McMillan, Ingram-Richard- 
son Manufacturing Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

R. W. Staud, Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Des Plaines, 
Ill. 

T. E. Stokes, Clyde Porcelain Steel 
Corporation, Clyde, Ohio. 

This group, consisting as it does 
of men well versed in table top manu- 
facturing and representing a group of 
well-stablished companies, will be in 
excellent position to cooperate with 
WPB in the best interests of the in- 
dustry and the reconversion program. 


lron and steel scrap inventories 
at new low 

OPA reports inventories of scrap 
in the hands of both consuming steel 
mills and scrap suppliers have de- 
1,000,000 
year. At present they are lower than 
at the end of 1939 when 


quirements were much smaller than 


clined nearly tons in a 


steel re- 


today because the giant war produc- 
tion program had not started. 

Scrap has not been moving freely 
during the past three or four months. 
and in Eastern markets steel scrap 
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generally is selling today around $3 
per ton below official OPA ceilings, 
the report states. 

Relaxation of provisions govern- 
ing the sale of iron and steel scrap 
to stimulate freer movement of scrap 
and thus stabilize the present un- 
settled market has been announced. 

OPA has moved to relax pricing 
provisions which in the present de- 
pressed market tend to hamper free- 
dom in sales. 


Building construction limitations 
modified 


(Schedule A to C.M.P. Regulation 
No. 6) 

Modifications in the Construction 
Limitations Applicable to certain 
authorized building projects, which 
reflect recent changes in War Pro- 


duction Board orders governing ma- 


terials used in construction, have 
been made in Schedule A to Con- 
trolled Materials Plan Regulation 
No. 6. 


Form GA-1456 is used to authorize 
most commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural construction controlled by 
the basic 


Other forms are 


Conservation Order L-41, 
construction order. 
used for housing construction ap- 
proved by NHA, for certain Army 
and Navy construction and for a few 
other specialized kinds of construc- 
tion. 

The ammended schedule permits 
builders to use the following ma- 


terials or products formerly  pro- 
hibited or restricted; Steel plate, 


aluminum, metal lath, certain build- 
ing components such as hardware. 
plumbing and heating items, and cer- 
tain other items manufactured from 
steel sheet or strip, or from copper. 


New Army-Navy termination 
regulation 

A new joint Army-Navy Termina- 
tion Regulation covering all aspects 
of fixed price contract settlements 
has been completed and is now being 
distributed. 

Agreement between the two branch- 


es on one set of rules and forms is 


expected to simplify 


and expedite 
contract settlement and property dis- 
position. Regardless of whether a 
contractor is doing business with the 
Army or Navy, it will now be possible 
for him to know and follow one uni- 
form policy. The JTR supersedes the 
War Department’s Procurement Reg- 
ulation 15 and replaces the Navy 
directives on contract termination. 


The Joint Termination Regulation 
is a loose-leaf publication of approxi- 
mately 300 pages, which will be sup- 
plemented at intervals by revisions 
needed to bring it up to date. Those 
not reached for any reason may re- 
quest it from the Joint Termination 
Regulation Distribution Office, 6th 
Floor, 90 Church Street, New York 
City 7, New York. Only requests of 
recognized war contractors, or banks, 
lawyers and accountants and other 
accredited professional engineers di- 
rectly involved in contract termina- 
tion settlement will be honored, it is 
stated. 


Specifications required with orders 
to make priorities effective 
(Interpretation 12 to Priorities 
Regulation No. 1) 

Clarification of the meaning of 
PR-1, 


is necessary to provide 


“order” as used in Section 
944.7 (b) 
sequence in production scheduling, 
WPB officials have pointed out. This 
provision of PR-1 states that, between 
conflicting orders that bear the same 
preference rating, precedence — in 
scheduling must be given to the order 
that was received first with the rating. 
In many instances, specifications are 
not sent to the manufacturer with the 
purchase order, WPB said. 


Interpretation 12 to PR-1 
states that the date upon which suffi- 


now 


cient specifications are furnished the 
manufacturer to insure the product 
heing placed in production will con- 
trol the position the order takes in 
the manufacturer’s schedule. 

For example, where an engine 
manufacturer receives a rated order 
on February 1, for fifty engines for 
July delivery but the customer does 
not, until March 1, furnish the speci- 
fications as to carburetors, pumps, or 

to Page 41 —» 
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INDUSTRY'S “FOUR STAKES” 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL 


WASTE PAPER 
SALVAGE 
PROGRAN 





Ma I. 


STAKE NO. 1 


Waste paper provided by industry is an essential 
raw ingredient in the manufacture of paper and 
paperboard products necessary for military and 
essential civilian uses. 


STAKE NO. 2 


Waste paper is essential to make the containers 
that help keep your business alive by distributing 


INDUSTRY'S “FOUR STAKES” "*°*s* vv "= 
IN WASTE PAPER SALVAGE STAKE NU. 3 


Waste paper in most industrial plants can be sold 
to waste paper dealers. It is a source of extra 
profit to your company. 


STAKE NO. 4 


\ Sf Waste paper in the form of old files, obsolete 
ao 4 records, loose paper around warehouses, receiv- 

8 ing departments and shipping departments takes 
up space that costs money and slows down 
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other equipment necessary before the 
engines can be put into production, 
March 1 is to be considered as the 
date the order was received under the 


provisions of PR-1. 


F.E.A. lists commodities for 

export to the Middle East 
Commodities that may be exported 
to the countries of the Middle East 
from the United States 
listed in a bulletin to exporters by 


have been 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, the agency reports. 

The list of individual items is con- 
stantly being revised, and additions 
or changes will be published from 
time to time by FEA in subsequent 
Current Export Bulletins. 

Export licenses for shipments to 
the Middle East will be granted by 
FEA only within the limits permitted 
to be exported from the United States 
by U. S. governmental supply author- 
ities and within the limits authorized 
by existing Middle East import con- 


trols, it is stated. 


The import controls are supervised ° 


by the Middle East Supply Center in 
Cairo, a joint Anglo-American organ- 
ization whose function it is to esti- 
mate the minimum civilian needs of 
the Middle East and coordinate the 
supply of these needs. 

Application for export licenses 
should be made to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Washington 


25, D. C. 


Furnace order amended 
(Order L-22) 

The War Production Board amend- 
ed its furnace order, L-22, to remove 
a number of restrictions that have 
outlived their usefulness. 

The provision that required that 
each manufacturer produce furnaces 
only in the fuel types he manufactured 
during the three-year period ending 
April 11, 1942, has been removed. 
In effect, this provision made it nec- 
essary for any new manufacturer 
wishing to enter the field to file an 
appeal since he would have no past 


production upon which to base his 


production. 


The amended order also eliminates 
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the restriction limiting casings for 
furnaces of less than 250,000 BTL 
to 26 gauge and lighter steel. This 
restriction made it difficult for. manu- 
facturers to acquire and use excess 
and idle inventory steel. 

The’ provision that restricted the 
production of water pans, humidifiers 
and detachable name plates was re- 
moved because the iron and _ steel 
order, M-126, prohibits production 
of humidifying equipment, and the 
name plates are usually made of 
aluminum, which is non-critical now, 


it is stated. 


Chromium chemicals now 
under M-300 

The War Production 

placed primary chromium chemicals 

under the control of M-300, the gen- 


= 


Board has 


eral chemicals order. 

Primary chromium chemicals are 
used in tanning, pigment production, 
chromic ‘acid manufacture, metal 
treating, textile processing, and chem- 


ical and dye manufacture. 


Western refractory products 
manufacturers granted priceincrease 
(Amendment No, 58 to Order 
A-1 under M.P.R. No. 188) 

Manufacturers of refractory prod- 
Utah 


granted an increase of 7.5 per cent 


ucts in Colorado and were 


in their present ceiling prices, the 


Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced. 
Refractory (heat-resisting) prod- 


ucts include fire clay, silica brick and 
specialties, and are used in lining 
smelting furnaces and for other simi- 
lar purposes. 

The increase granted by the action 
is the minimum amount required by 
law, and will cover production costs 
plus a normal return to manufactur- 


ers in the two states. 


War plants offered new 
film booklet 
A new booklet issued jointly by 
the Army and Navy entitled “War 
Films -for War Workers” is devoted 
to illustrating the methods being used 
successfully today in showing special 


films in thousands of 


battle-front 
war plants throughout the country. 


Photographs of actual showings given 
in stock rooms, cafeterias, meeting 
rooms, and other facilities of war 
plants illustrate how these locations 
can be adapted for showings through 
a few simple devices. 

included on how 


Army and Navy films may be ob- 


Information is 


tained for industrial showings. Copies 
of the booklet may be obtained by 
writing to the Chief of the Industrial 
Incentive Division, Navy Dept., 2118 
Massachusetts 


25, D. C. 


Avenue, Washington 














New abrasion resistant material 
for industry 





Sheets of Resistoflex “compar” fas- 
tend to the bottom of Ithaca Gun 
Company sandblast cabinets, and to 
trays for holding parts, are claimed 


to outwear boilerplate 250 times. 


Many vital processing problems in 
industry, requiring the installation of 
an abrasion-resistant substance, are 
said to have been met through the 
use of material compounded by Re- 
sistoflex Corporation. It is used in 
some cases to substitute for war-scarce 
rubber, and in others to supplant in- 
ferior abrasion - resistant materials. 
One use reported is in the production 
of sand-blasting cabinets where it is 
said to assist in keeping cabinets in 
uninterrupted operation for long peri- 
ods of time. 
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Erected: 1940 — Architect: Charles N. Agree, Detroit. 


Contractor: George W. Auch Co., Detroit. 
Architectural Porcelain: Main Building 


By Maul Macotta Corp. Tower By Wolverine Porcelain Enameling Co. 
3 I ) £ 


A MODERN THEATRE IN ARCHITECTURAL}PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


The Dearborn Theatre, Dearborn, Michigan, is pleasingly different. Unlike the average theatre which employs vivid, 


brilliant colors and finishes for effect, this project derives unusual appeal through featuring soft colors and textures in a 
setting of modern, pleasing architecture. 


The tower is an important feature of the design, and here architect Agree obtained the effect he wanted, as well as economy, 
in attaching light weight architectural porcelain enamel to a steel frame. The main body of the building is also archi- 
tectural porcelain enamel but employs load bearing units. 


This section of the building, as well as the tower, is finished in a soft tone, Ivory-Mottled semi matte texture with contrast- 
ing colors used sparingly and confined to the front of the tower and signs. 


The louvred panels in the center serve as light reflectors and are finished in a light gray glossy color, capped with a border 


stripe of chinese red ripple (corresponding to the red ripple used in the returns from the flat pier faces). The pier faces 
were finished in a darker shade of glossy gray. 


The sign background at the top was done in a blue-green ripple finish, with a small section of lighter blue-greens employed 
above the sign. 















N MILLIONS of new homes, kitchen, 

basement and bath are outstand- 
ing prospects for porcelain enameled 
fittings, accessories and panels. 

Refrigerators, stoves and washing 
machines will, of course, be in de- 
mand. In addition, porcelain enam- 
eled cooking and processing vessels 
and utensils for homes, office build- 
ings and factories, for hospitals, 
hotels and institutions, equipment 
for dental and medical offices, oper- 
ating rooms and laboratories — all 
will be needed when you return to 
open markets. 

The qualities which make porce- 
lain enamel the ideal material for so 
many and varied uses depend for 


U°S°S VITRENAMEL SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pea foc Bl Onder 





their permanence upon the metal 
base to which the frit is applied. 

Our metallurgists, working with 
the technicians of your industry, 
have produced sheets with ample 
ductility to take deep, difficult draws, 
yet provide rigid strength to retain 
shape under load. U-S-S Virre- 
NAMEL Sheets also have a specially 
treated surface which enables frit 
and metal to fuse into such a firm 
bond that they become practically a 
solid unit. They lend to the fabricated 
product strength without excess bulk 
or weight, resistance to weather and 
temperature changes, to corrosion 
and abrasion. 

You can plan wisely—now—for 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Columbia Steel Company, 


San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


19,815,000 


VAR PY AUI! 





this increased demand for porcelain 
enameled products. A good way to 
start is. to familiarize yourself with 
the latest metallurgical improve- 
ments, to make sure you have com- 
plete and authoritative information 
on every factor that can affect the 
quality and cost of your products. 

To this end our VirRENAMEL engi- 
neers will be glad to consult with you, 
to contribute their experience as 
spe cialists in the field to the discus- 
sion of your present problems and 
plans for future products. 

Write us today and we shall be 
glad to furnish this complete tech- 
nical service without charge or the 
slightest obligation, upon request. 
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The future of architectural porcelain enamel 





(Continued from Page 19) 


ufacturers may desire to issue 
for their own distribution. 

8. The advisability of a uniform 
guarantee on all jobs installed 
in conformity with the indus- 
try’s standards. 

An engineering study such as pro- 
posed would point a way toward bet- 
tering our product, and, equally im- 
portant, provide invaluable informa- 
tion for educational purposes. 

In conclusion, I would like to im- 
press upon you as forcibly as possible 


a fact which is clear and certain. 
This fact is, that the future of porce- 
lain enamel as an architectural me- 
dium is positively assured on a scale 
never before dreamed of IF, AND 
WHEN, architectural enameling com- 
panies act as a single unified group 
in adapting minimum standards of 
operation. They are absolutely essen- 
tial if our industry is ever to gain the 
attention of the architect to the point 
where he will accept porcelain enamel 
as a product worthy of his use. 


A Chilean’s impressions of enameling in U. &. 
(Continued from Page 11) 


in the pickle room, where control of 
solutions was the chief activity. I 
worked in the mill room — charg- 
ing, unloading and learning control 
methods. I then learned spraying 
methods, for while the most of our 
ware to date has been dipped; we do 
some spraying on sinks, lavatories 
and large containers, and will be do- 
ing more on enameling for appli- 
ances. I was particularly observing 
of control of cover coat spraying. 
I then worked in ground coat dipping 
and draining methods as contrasted 
to the dipping and shaking used for 
holloware. 


Use manual furnace controls 


We have one disadvantage in the 
firing of our enamelware in Chile 
due to the fact that the controlling 
pyrometers are not used. We do have 
recording type pyrometers to give us 
correct temperature readings, but we 
must then control our heat through 
the manual regulation of our fuel 
controls. 


I spent considerable time in the 
laboratory with Mr. Everett Shands, 
and his technical organization at 
Roper Corporation, so I could be in 
a position to check accurately various 
enamel operations that can be con- 
trolled by chemical or other labora- 
tory tests. I also learned the chem- 
ical methods for testing thé’ samples 
of cast iron and the physical testing 
for sand. 
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Another point of interest was en- 
ameling plant records on production 
and cost analysis which, in the Roper 
plant, offer a day-by-day picture that 


to me seems very important. 


Gas ranges in Chile 

Gas ranges used in Chile before 
the war were largely of German 
manufacture, the Junker-Ruth being 
the most popular. This make of range 
was introduced by the gas producing 
company, as were water heaters of 
the same make. 

Our refrigerators were largely from 
U. S. producers such as Frigidaire, 
Westinghouse and General Electric. 

When the war cut off importations 
from Germany, an Argentine com- 
pany, S.A.I.M. di Tella S.A., began 


producing gas ranges which were 
























somewhat similar in design and con- 
struction to the German models for- 
merly used. Since the year 1941 has 
been manufactured the “Mademnsa” 
gas stoves. All products of this na- 
ture, as well as other commodities, 
have greatly increased in cost since 
1938 or 1939. I believe it would be 
safe to say that in many instances 
prices have been doubled since that 
time. 


Experience very helpful 

I am most thankful for the oppor- 
tunity that has been afforded me in 
these “on-the-job” 
training in enamelware plants. In 
addition to the information I have 
gained through actual contact with 
processing, I consider that one of the 
most important benefits has been de- 
rived from the opportunity to meet 
with technical men and practical shop 
operators, and to get concrete help 
and ideas from them. 


recent months 


I am very grateful for the help 
of such men as Messrs. Maas, Rich- 
meier, Otten, Schneller, Bosshard, 
Beierdorf and Mr. Vollrath of the 
Vollrath Co.; Messrs. Shands, Don- 
aldson, Ollman, Baysinger, Hansen, 
Marinard, Vinent of the Geo. D. 
Roper Corp.; Mr. H. T. Marks of 
Ferro Enamel Corporation; Mr. W. 
H. Duvall of Chicago Vitreous Enam- 
el Product Co.; Messrs. Penney and 
Strout of E. W. Bliss Co., and many 
others in these and other organiza- 
tions. I also appreciate the coopera- 
tion of associations representing the 
industry. 


The how and why of sign advertising 
(Continued from Page 38) . 


such as batteries, farm implements, 
and oil burners, are likely to listen 
to suggestions for improved mainte- 
nance or replacement of identifica- 
tion signs at the beginning of the 
selling season. 

Any time that identification and 
advertising signs are not doing the 
complete selling job of which they 
are capable, is the right time for them 
to be called to the dealer’s attention. 
He can no more afford to operate his 
business without adequate identifica- 


tion than he can afford to operate 
with dirty windows. Adequate identi- 
cation is as essential to the success 
of his business as his personal ap- 
pearance. He is judged by the type 
of store he keeps, and the impression 
that is first gained by his customers 
and prospective customers is the one 
they get from his identification. 

Next Month: A subject of interest 
to all advertisers, both national and 
local — Roadside Signs. 
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In May 1944, we offered to make complete or to 


enamel fluorescent reflectors. 


Now a number of manufacturers have secured 


CMP allotments for the necessary steel. 


Our press room and enameling departments are 


again making and enameling these reflectors. 







-.-SPACE 
IN THIS 
FURNACE 





Skilled workers, who have been on the job all dur- 
ing the war, guarantee high quality — the same 
that pleased our customers before the production 


of porcelain enameled reflectors was restricted. 


There is additional capacity available in the 


Vitreous shop. Send us your inquiries. 


VITREOUS STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


BOX 1791, CLEVELAND 5S, OHIO (Factory at Nappanee, Ind.) 
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the school should play no part in 
teaching young men or women the 
facts which they will need to know 
in industry. With this rather extreme 
statement most of us disagree, for 
the school can, and must, prepare its 
students to live in a realistic world 
and that means that the school can 
not and should not try to teach the 
exact operations of industry. 


On-the-job instruction is a function 
of industry, and fortunately the war 
has made tremendous contribution in 


this field. 


Turn now to the next higher level 

supervision. The supervisor comes 
very close to being the most impor- 
tant factor in a plant. In the post- 
war world he will be even more im- 
portant, for it will be the foremen, 
rather than management, who have 
to deal directly with the veteran who 
finds that three years in the jungle 
make him utterly unable to cope with, 
for example, the problem of working 
a night shift in a large factory. 

First, the supervisor must know his 
trade. 
for job instruction, for help when 


His workers look towards him 


their machines break down or their 
processes show signs of trouble, and 
for their day-to-day orders. Secondly, 
he must know how to handle people. 
He must be able to get people to work 
for him because they feel that they 
are working with him. He must be 
able to prevent minor annoyances 
from developing into full-grown griev- 
ances. Thirdly, he must, as manage- 
ment’s agent, know enough about 
both 
to avoid getting into any of the num- 
difficulties which 

overtime payment, 


labor laws, state and federal, 


erous may arise 


from collective 


bargaining and similar problems. 


Three types of knowledge required 

Technical knowledge presents the 
easiest problem. In our tremendous 
war training program, the engineer- 
ing colleges have taught thousands 
of men, and women too, specific tech- 
nical skills in fields as diverse as tool 
designing and radio inspection. It 
has been found that, by carefully pre- 
paring material and paying particular 


care to technical 
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vocabulary, the 








Planning and training for reconversion... (Contd from Page 29) 


know-how of industry can be passed 
along without difficulty. As the first 
specific suggestion, if there are new 
phases of the technology of the enam- 
eling industry, they can be passed 
along to supervisors through short, 
(Either 
within-the-plant courses or a college 


intensive courses of study. 


cooperative program. ) 

In learning the non-technical phases 
of his work, the supervisor faces a 
more difficult problem of acquiring 
a body of knowledge concerning com- 
pany policies, state and federal laws, 
and most important of all how to 
win friends and influence people. 
Once again, the experience gained in 
war training will come to the aid of 
industry. 


that the 


ability to handle people can not be 


Some people will say 
learned, but there is not agreement 
on this statement. A dynamic leader 
is probably born that way, and there 
are very few of them. The ordinary 
man, however, can be taught by a 
four-step method to do virtually any 





industrial job. In much the same 
manner, the fundamental principles 
of good supervision can also be 
taught. 

The supervisor is going to be the 
kev man in the re-employment of 
veterans, just as he is in the entire 
reconversion process. The problem 
will be simplified if he is aided by 
giving him all possible help. 

The most serious problems of re- 
will be related to 


conversion men 


rather than to money, materials or 


machines. 

The changing back to peace time 
production is going to require trained 
men and women on four levels — top 


middle 


supervision, and rank and file. 


management, management, 

Top management must teach itself, 
and use its initiative in finding ways 
and means to pass to middle manage- 
ment and supervision the knowledge 
of both materials and men which will 
be essential in the post-war period. 
Supervision will have the critical job 
of getting out the production. They 
deserve all the help they can be 
given. 





At a recent meeting of stockholders 
and directors of the Seeger Refriger- 
ator Company, Mr. G. R. Seeger was 
elected Chairman of the Board, ac- 
cording to Mr. Walter G. Seeger, who 
was reelected president. 

Other officers are: 

C. A. Muessel. of New York City, 
reelected vice president in charge of 
Eastern territory. 

N. H. Griebenow, vice president 
and works manager. 

J. J. Leonard, vice president in 
charge of sales. 

W. A. Ellsworth, assistant vice pres- 
ident in charge of engineering. 

J. S. Holl, treasurer. 

J. W. Seeger, director and assistant 
treasurer. 

C. W. Moberg, secretary. 

R. M. Reay, director and manager 
of commercial sales. 

One of the post-war products of the 
company is to be the “Seeger Freez- 





N. H. (Neil) Griebenow, 


vice president & works manager. 


er,’ a low-temperature cabinet on 
which it is anticipated manufacture 
will be started on six and twelve cubic 
foot models. Date for starting pro- 
duction is as yet undetermined. 
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GOOD MERCHANDISING 


includes 


GOOD PACKING 


WOODEN BOXES AND CRATES-ALL KINDS 


Plywood + Wirebound «+ Hinge 
Corner - Nailed Crates *« Wood- 


Steel - Nailed Wood + Shop and 
Tote Boxes 


* Consult with our packing engineers. 
We offer you the services of our designing 
and testing laboratory without obligation. 


(HICAGO MILL 4x2 [UMBER (OMPANY 


111 W. Washington Street Chicago 2, Illinois 
Pioneers for Over 60 Years 
Plants at: Helena, Ark. © Greenville, Miss. © Tallulah, La. © Chicago, Ill. © Plymouth, N. C. 
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facilities to provide for increased use by the 
vitreous enameling industry. 


7516 MEADE STREET PITTSBURGH 8&8, PA. 











for ENAMEL FRITS —_7. 


Zircon of outstanding quality. Exclusive processes 
and equipment eliminate impurities. Adequate 
supply assured by enlargement of production 




















Controlled Grinding problems 
Also high-grade ZIRCONS for Mineral separation problems 


Contamination-free grinding 


Spark Plugs - Super Refractories - Glazes, etc. 


Consult Us on 





Gnrefractian, Inc. 
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